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YEVERAL Senators tried, and some successfully, to shirk the re- 
i) sponsibility of confirming Casey for the Collectorship of New 
Orleans, but a quorum was obtained. Mr. West, the only Senator now 
sitting from Louisiana, subsequently tried to obtain a reconsideration, 
but failed by three votes. ‘The appointment is considered a great 
scandal in Washington, in view of Casey’s conduct in office, the 
formal condemnation of it by a Congressional Committee, and his 
relationship to the President (brother-in-law), and the Liberal 
Republicans point to it as a proof that the President looks on his 
re-election, not only as absolution with regard to past offences, but 
as a plenary indulgence with regard to future ones. It may be that 
1e does, but they have themselves to thank forit. They deliberately 
made up the issue for the late campaign, and if it did not contain the 
real points in the controversy, there is nobody else to blame. Ac- 
cording to all appearance, the civil-service reform movement is gone 
by the board, though we believe the rules are enforced in the New 
York Custom-house. The “suspensions” of them everywhere else 
are so numerous as to make the “ reform” a mockery and a snare. 
It reminds one of the Irishman who, having been invited by some 
wags to take a ride in a sedan-chair which had neither seat nor 
bottom, after trotting along inside for some distance, was asked 
by the bearers how he liked it, and replied that ‘if it wasn’t for the 
name 0’ the thing, he’d as soon walk.” 


Quite as strong examples, or, at all events, strong enough ex- 
amples of the kind of slap in the face which some of the appoint- 
ments have given to all persons who believe in public services for 
public money, and public services by men of good character and 
repute, are furnished respectively by the appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. Newman and Mr. Holden. North Carolinians are to-day assigning 
as their reason for repudiating a part of their State debt, that it was 
imposed upon them by a railroad ring, of which then Governor Hol- 
den was one, and for being in this ring was impeached, con- 
vieted, and made incapable of holding any office. It may be 
imagined with what equanimity North Carolina legislators look on the 
appointment of Mr. Holden to the postmastership of their capital 
city. One would say that even if there were no equally honest and 
competent Republican to take office under the “ civil-service rules,” 
the comity which is supposed to exist between the National and 
State Governments might have dictated a better appointment than 
that. The other case to which we refer is the roving commission of 
Rev. Dr. Newman of Washington, the same who went to Utah and 
gave those Philistines an advantage. He is to “ inspect consuls” in 
various quarters of the world, his means and abilities in the way of 
knowledge of business, and knowledge of languages, and knowledge 
of public law being all matters of conjecture. A possible justification 
that may be urged is that the relations of some of our consuls and 
countrymen to the heathen may need investigation, and the 
cause of religion be advanced by the round trip. Many 
Americans would not begrudge the six thousand a year in 
gold for the round trip should this be the case. . But the fact is the 
presumption in the matter of appointments that have an ill look is 
not now in favor of the Administration. It is a very hard thing to 
say, and also it is an excessively trite thing; but there it is. 





Latest returns from New Hampshire make the Congressional 
delegation stand two Democrats to one Republican, Mr. Bell, Demo- 
crat, being now understood to be elected by a majority of four votes. 


But this kind of news this year interests people in general about as | 


| would be one way of celebrating the anniversary of the Declaration 
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much as next week’s election in Connecticut does, and that attracts 
attention only so far as General Hawley is coneerned. M 

teresting is the news concerning two of Mr. Bell’s colleag 
last Congress. While the election was pending, the * back-pay 
steal” was effected, and all three of the New Hampshire members 
stood out against it like “men of mould”; and, when they were on 
the stump, a week afterward, demanded eredit and votes for their 
virtue. The particular attention of the Democratic press is 
requested to this fact, as it has a bearing on the question of how 
soon the people are going to take into favor the honest political 
organization which it represents, and also has a bearing on the ques- 
tion of whether the Democracy had better provide itself with another 
platform than its opponent’s shortcomings. Of these gentlemen, one, 
Mr. Parker, a Democrat, was re-elected, and one, Mr. Hibbard, also 
a Democrat, was not, whereupon one of them, being dropped by 
his constituents, sent on for the wicked back-pay; and the other, 
being made safe for two years more in Congress, sent on for his back- 
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pay, too. Anything is credible in these days—and, let us add, 
respecting such matters as these; for, thank Heaven, the political 
life is not the whole life of a country nor its better life—but if it were 


not that all things are credible, this would not be believed: and 
we may hope to hear the report contradicted by the men concerned, 
Yet, look at the hardened effrontery of Mr. Wilson of Indiana, who 
tells his constituency that had not the salaries clause been swallowed, 
the General Appropriation Bill would have failed. It only remains 
for the next Congress to pass a bill rescinding this salaries clause, 
and making it prospective, so as to take effect on the salaries of their 
suecessors in 1876. That would disgrace one more Congress, and 
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of Independence. 


In the Nation for December 12 of last year, we gave an account 
of the “‘ Erie Reform ” movement, headed by General Sickles, which 
ended in Gould’s retirement from the directory. A committee of the 
Legislature is now engaged in investigating the whole subject, and 
has thrown more light on it. There are two or three names invelved 
in the investigation which have been rather prominently before the 
public in connection with Erie, and as they are public property we 
propose to say a few words about them. In the first place. General 
Sickles, who was at the time Minister to Spain, was granted leave of 
absence to come over here and reform Erie. He was employed by 
Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt. Bischotisheim was at one time one of 
the members of the London Committee formed for the protection of 
the English stockholders, but he had another interest antagonistic 
to that of Erie reform, which lay in the possession of a quantity of 
the securities of the Atlantic and Great Western Road, a worthless 
concern, With an enormous debt, which the BischoffSheim & Gold- 
schmidt party wanted to saddle on Erie. Assoon as this antagonisin 
of interest became evident Bischoffsheim resigned (apparently bein 
requested to do so) from the London Committee, and hencetorward 
his party acted for itself. It was they who employed General Sickles, 
who came to this country. There were now two parties, both inter- 
ested in getting control of Erie, both calling themselves reformers, 
both representing foreign stocks—one the _ Bischoffsheim-Gold- 
schmidt-Atlantic-and-Great-Western-Sickles party ; the other, that 
of the London Committee, generally known as the Heath and Raphael 
party, so-called after another London tirm. The Heath and Raphael 
party were represented in this country by an agent named Swan, 


| who retained as counsel the firm of Butler, Evarts, Southmayd & 
| Choate. 


As soon as the Heath and Raphael party began to move in the 
matter, they found that, under the laws of New York, no proceedings 
uit 


brought by the Attorney-General, and at first they were unable to 
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gt such asuit brought, because the Attorney-General in power was 
on the Gould side. General F.C. Barlow, having been elected to the 
ollice of Attorney-General on the Reform ticket, undertook, at the 
request of the Heath and Raphael party, to bring such a suit. At 
the same time, he was applied to for the same purpose by the 
Sickles party, and both parties having the same immediate object 
in view, he agreed to act for both. The city judiciary being at that 
time in league with Gould, it was thought necessary to bring the suit 


at Albany, and to retain as counsel the lawyers there who had been 
most familiar with the previous Erie litigation. This was in Decem- 
,ie7i. Gne of the lawyers it was decided to retain was Mr. Henry 
Smith, who received a fee of $1,500. He expressed seruples as to 
ng this retainer, on the ground that he was probably going to 
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be Speaker of the Assembly, and legislation might be needed to earry | 


out the designs of tlre reformers. He was assured, however, that no 
jlegisiation would probably be needed, and he took the retainer. 


The money to pay these retainers came from Sickles, who tried 
to get General Barlow to take a fee himself; this General Barlow 
declined to do, although there seems to have been very good ground 
tor holding that he might fairly have done it. Meantime the Sickles 
party had discovered what they had been probably trying pretty 
hard to discover all along, that it was a great deal easier to buy up 
Gould, and a number ofthe other directors, than it was to go through 
teclious proceedings in courts of law, and they found a convenient 
toolin Mr. F. A. Lane. By the payment of between seven and eight 
hundred thousand dollars they bought the resignations of a number 
of the directors, and then Sickles had his celebrated interview with 
Gould which resulted in the latter’s “unconditional surrender.” 
Gould got from Sickles a release of all claims on the part of the road, 
Sickles concealing from the new directors headed by Mr. S. L. M. Bar- 
low that he had given any such release, and concealing from Gould 
the fact that he had no authority to give such release. With all these 
negotiations, and with this expenditure of money, whether for the 
purpose of intluencing legislation or bribing directors, General Barlow 
had nothing to do, except in so far as receiving money from Sickles 
to retain counsel at Albany, and this money he has accounted for. 
In facet, he knew nothing of the Sickles coup @état, which was carried 
on entirely in the dark, until it was all over. Throughout the whole 
case General Barlow’s part has been that of a singularly honest and 
scrupulous man. As to Mr. Smith, we have on the one hand the 
statement of Mr. Southmayd and General Barlow, that they deter- 
mined to retain him without any reference to the speakership, and 
without the slightest idea of influencing legislation, and on the other 
that of the New York Tribune, which says that it knows their mo- 
tives were corrupt ; though how it knows this, or why it should sup- 
pose that the paltry sum of $1,500 is enough to purchase the control 
of the body that was then sitting at Albany, we cannot understand. 
There is one thing, by the way, that we should like the Tribune to 
explain: why, if the Sickles Erie reform movement was in 1871, as 
‘appears from its columns, a grand moral effort, it is now in 1873, as 
appears from its columns also, a gigantic fraud. 





Foster was executed on Friday, the last appointed day, the 
efforts to save him having been continued to the end. The latest 
consisted in a letter to the Governor from seven of the jurymen, de- 
claring that they would not have found Foster guilty of murder in 
ihe first degree if they had not believed that a recommendation to 
merey would save his life ; that is, in plain English, they committed 
wilful perjury under a misapprehension as to the consequences of 
their act, and they call the confession of it “washing their hands 
of Foster’s blood,” which is a very fine name for it, but does not 
alter its character, particularly as it comes two years after the 
offence. Mr. Edwards Pierrepont made himself the transmitter of 
this appeal to the Governor, and supported it with a letter of his 
own—a proceeding, we think, really to be regretted on the part of 


so prominent a lawyer. Of course, if this revision of their verdiets 


by juries were permitted, few verdicts would stand, as Governor 











Dix pointed out in his letter to Dr. Tyng. Every criminal who had 
money at command would find the means of persuading some of the 
jurors to declare that they never would have agreed if they had not 
supposed, ete., ete., and as longas unanimity is required by law, the 
purchase of such a declaration from even one juror would be suf- 
ficient to throw the responsibility of not granting a pardon on the 
Governor. We would ask the Bar Association, apropos of this 
affair, whether they do not owe it to the public to put some formal 
limit to the part which members of the bar may play in procuring 
pardons. Lawyers are officers of the courts, and nothing can well 
be thought of better calculated to bring the administration of justice 
into contempt with the ignorant and unthinking than the public 
criticism or revision of the decisions of the highest tribunals, at the 
request of convicts, by members of the bar in high standing, or 
their public approval of attempts by jurors to upset their own ver- 
dicts, by appeals addressed to the public, which no judge would 
listen to. Counsel of eminence have heavy responsibilities to the 
community, and ought to consider the effect of their words on the 
general welfare as well as on the particular case in which their 
sympathies are enlisted. 


General Dix is entitled to the warmest gratitude of the public 
for the firmness and courage which he displayed in this affair. He 
was decried in the canvass by the Greeleyites, on account of his 
advanced age; but it must be admitted he “ puts his foot down” in 
a way which very few of the legs of younger politicians would hear. 
His letter to Dr. Tyng was a model of persuasive, dignified, and 
solemn explanation, a kind of paper which we have not seen from 
the hands of any man in public life for many a day. He has had, 
during the painful ordeal to which he has been subjected—an or- 
deal which domestic bereavement must have made all the harder 
—the sympathy of every thinking person in the community. But 
the responsibility which has been put on him is one which no one 
man ought to be asked to bear, and the pardoning power ought 
either to be committed to a council, if it is to be discretionary, or to 
acourt, if it is to be regulated by rules, The President, by the way, 
has just pardoned a foul and bloody murderer, named O’Brien, in 
Washington, on the prayer of the Catholic clergy. No mere human 
eye could detect a palliating feature in the man’s case, but he is 
safe, and the question is now raised again, whether the President 
has the power to commute, that is, whether his pardons are 
not absolute. We would warn the Protestant clergy that in the 
pardon business the priests will beat them utterly. Catholics 
commit a very respectable percentage of the national crimes, and 
if criminals are to be let off on account of their carly piety or the 
piety of their relatives, we venture to predict that enough Catholic 
saints will turn up in the jails of our country to recall the days of 


Diocletian. 





We are sorry to have to recall what we said a few weeks ago 
about the success of the Emma mine. The monthly dividends have 
stopped, and it now appears that a portion of them had been paid 
out of the capital. In fact, although there is no doubt that there is 
much silver in the mine, the representations on which it was sold 
were fraudulent. The concern is therefore a swindle—one more of 
the things which are blackening the American name in the markets 
of Europe, and aggravated greatly by General Schenck’s share in 
it, which is that of what is, in London stock-jobbing parlance, 
called a “ guinea-pig”—that is, a man with a title or official posi- 
tion, who lends his name to speculators to enable them to get up a 
company and “ float” the stock. The stockholders are of course up 


in arms, and threatening vengeance. 





A singular illustration of the amount of organization, skill, edu- 
cation, and capital which nowadays can be enlisted in the service of 
profitable crime is given by the recent forgery frauds on the Bank of 
England. The Bank of England takes the utmost precautions 
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against fraud, requiring an introduction from one of the directors 
before it will open a “discount account” even with a depositor. 
But there is a branch bank in Burlington Gardens, in the West End 
of Londen, for small local business, in which the regulations are not 
so strict, and to this bank the forgers went. One of the gang open- 
ed with the branch bank an ordinary deposit account, depositing a 
sufficient cash balance to make the thing look natural. Then for 
months he drew checks and made deposits, like any other customer 
of the bank, always keeping his balance at a good figure. After a 
time he deposited some bills. The bills were perfectly good. Still 
he moved with great caution, and continued his transactions until 
he acquired a good reputation with the bank. At length, the mo- 
ment having come, a great quantity of forged bills—the signatures, 
acceptances, and endorsements being all forged—were offered, and 
the bills were discounted without hesitation, the gang receiving 
from the bank £100,000. The bills were drawn with the greatest 
ingenuity, due care being taken to imitate the kind of paper used 
by the firms whose names were signed, as well as the printed forms 
on the blanks. The paperwas at three months, and, but for a sin- 
gular oversight, the forgers might have gone off with their 
booty and got rid of it long before any suspicion attached to 
them. On two of the bills the acceptances were not dated, 
and on one of them something was wrong about a_ printed 
form. Enquiry was at once made, and the forgery discoy- 
ered. The gang fled; their plunder, invested in United States 
bonds, was sent to this city, and has been seized; one of them 
has been arrested in England, one in Havana, and one in New 
York ; and it seems as if the bank ought now to get back as much 


of their money as the lawyers, sheriffs, deputy-sheriffs, detectives, | 


informers, telegraph companies, and other lovers of justice may not 
need for themselves. 


The moral influence of the Washington Treaty is, we are sorry | 
to say, gradually but surely disappearing. The’first blow at it was | 


struck by the Indirect Claims, which revived the old ill-feeling ; 
then the Butler proposal with regard to the distribution of the dam- 
ages has created the impression in England that the British have 


been overreached in the amount of the award ; and now finally comes | 
a move in Parliament, promoted by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, to do | 


away with the force of the Three Rules by moving the Queen, when 
bringing them to the notice of other powers and inviting them to 


accede to them, as she is by the Treaty bound to do, “to ex- | 


press her dissent from the principles set forth by the Tri- 
bunal as the basis of their award—principles which, by unduly 
enlarging the rights of belligerent powers against neutrals, would 
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simple reason that they cannot be satistied. To endow a Catholic 


University, which is what the bishops ask for, would be to set the 
| state to teaching their religion, just after it has decided in the eas 
of the English Universities that it will net teach its own x ligion, 


so that there is no chance even of a compromise. Mr. Gladstone's 
speech on returning to office contained nothing of much mone 

and Mr. Disraeli gave no hint of a desire to do anything Mr. Glad- 
stone was not doing and had not done. ‘The South Wales strike, 


and the growing price of iron, are still the most prominent topies of 
thought and conversation, and the most serious. 


The Tribune of Mareh 21, in some comments on * the re-entrs 
of Gladstone,” treats the refusal of Disraeli to form a ministry, 
or to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country, and his con 
fession that he had no chance of success under any cireumastanees, 2 
not only a violation of the rules of the party game, as played in 
England, but as a “serious injury to the unwritten Constitution of 
| England,” and a “precedent of the greatest importance in the 
development of democratic government in England,” as bringing it 
nearer the model of an elective democracy, * choosing its rulers for 
fixed terms with limited powers.” The faet is, that what has 
occurred in England within the last few days is neither unpreee- 
dented nor as important asit seems. In the tirst place, it is nothing 





| new for the opposition to decline all responsibility whatever. ‘The 
| Whigs asserted their right te do this to the extent of seceding from the 


| House of Commons in November, 1776, as a protest against the Ameri 

| ean War. They did this again in 1798, on the questions arising out 
of the French Revolution. Nor is it new for the opposition to defeat 
| the ministry on a particular measure, and for the ministry to remain 
| in power, accept the defeat, and change its policy. Lord John 
| Russell defeated the government of the Duke of Wellington in 1823 
| on the Corporation and Test Acts; the Duke took his beating 
calmly, staid in office, and let the bill pass. Again, in 1845, Sir 
Robert Peel resigned on finding that he could not earry his party 
| with him in the repeal of the Corn Laws, and Lord John Russel! 
| having failed to form a ministry, Sir Robert went back into offiee, 
| and did repeal them in defiance of his own followers. In 1852, when 
the Russell ministry was overthrown, Lord Derby took office, but 
Without a policy of any kind—that is, he was in exactly the position 
in which Mr. Disraeli is now, and was defeated at t] 
had to resign; and the judgment of most English politicians and 
publicists was, andis, that he ought, under the cireumstances, to have 
declined to form a Cabinet. ‘In the interest of his party,” says Sir 
Erskine May, “he would have done well to decline the hopeless 
enterprise which had fallen to his lot,” as Disraeli has done. 


i¢ elections, and 


discourage in future the observance of neutrality by states de- | 


sirous of peace.” We have more than once explained in these co- 
Jumns the peculiarly onerous character of these principles. Their 
force and bearing, and the possible consequences if carried into 
practice, have been ably described by Mr. J. N. Pomeroy, in the 
January number of the Law Review. The doctrine which the 
Tribunal broadly laid down, which Mr. Cushing and Mr. Evarts 
urged—that international law knows nothing of constitutional 
checks and limitations, and measures “due diligence” not by 
the lawful power of the neutral, but by the magnitude of the risk 
to the belligerent—is of course most momentous for all constitu- 


tional neutrals, and Great Britain, there is now little doubt, will re- | 


fuse to be bound by it. We suspect the United States will also, 
when the emergency comes. 


There is no foreign news of much importance. Mr. Gladstone | 
| 


bas gone back into power, but with nothing new in his programme, 
except probably the abandonment of the Irish University Bill. 
The Economist offers him some consolation on this point, which is 
really valuable, viz., that there is no use in mourning over failure 
to satisfy the Irish Catholics in the matter of education, for the 


The Spanish Cortes has made a good beginning by abolishing 
| slavery in Porto Rico, unanimously and by acclamation. The 
| Slaves, Who number in all about 50,600, are emancipated at once, 
} but have to serve somebody for three years in some sort of appren- 
ticeship apparently, and in five years are to become Spanish 
citizens. The owners are to be indemnified, but the amount will 
be “ charged,” the cable says, ‘to the Porto Rico budget,” what- 
ever that may mean. “Charging” is easy enough; the important 
question is where to get the money. ‘The other Spanish news 
is rather dismal. The abolition of the conscription has, it is 
| now admitted, put the finishing touch to the disorganization of the 
| army. Soldiers are mutinying or deserting in every direciion, and 
| the Carlists make headway slowly, but still they make it. To 
crown all, it is announced that “ foreigners” have begun to arrive, 
| with the view ef “establishing the Commune” in Madrid. The 
| Madrid Commune will have the advantage over its Parisian proto- 
' type of not having much to fear from soldiers. It isa sign of the 
| times that so shrewd a man as Marshal Serrano has sent his family 
to France. 
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“GOOD MEN” AND CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Mptils latest attempt to provide New York with a charter may not 
appear on the surface to have much interest for persons who do 
not live in the city, and yet it really is full of importance not only for 
all dwellers in cities, but for all citizens of the United States, because 
it affords a striking illustration of the change in the relations of the 
Federal to the State governments which the war has brought 
about, and which it must be the first aim of. all true reform io undo. 
We tried to explain, a fortnightago, how it was that the Federal offi- 
cials in this city had come to represent the Republican party in it, 
and to be entrusted by the country Republicans, as well as by the 
Washington Government, with the charge of the party affairs here. 
In the early days of the party, however, the country majority tried 
honestly to do what seemed best for city interests, and listened 
respectfully to the advice of its leading city men. The various com- 
missions which were organized by Albany legislation before the war 
did really seem, to a large number of our leading citizens, the best 
mode of securing life and property against the action of demagogues 
like Fernando Wood, who within the ten years after 1846 began to 
rise to the surface. That legislation did not always harmonize with 
the theory of popular government embodied in the State constitution ; 
but it was an honest attempt to deal with evils which the framers of 
the State constitution had not foreseen, and was in the main approved 
of by the best men of the Republican party, here as well as elsewhere. 
It was only after the election of Mr. Lincoln and the passage of the 
Custom-house into Republican hands, that the very lowest grade of Re- 
publican politicians began to take charge of municipal affairs. During 
the war their minds, as well as those of other people, were filled with 
more serious matters, but after 1865 they gave themselves up completely 
to what they called “ the reorganization of the party ” on Manhattan 
Island, though it was not until after the election of General Grant 
that they attained the summit of their desires by securing the ap- 
pointment of their cherished chief and leader, Mr. Tom Murphy, to 
the Collectorsbip. They were eclipsed for a year or two by the ap- 
pearance of Tweed on the horizon, and compelled to ‘ work” 
under him or in unison with him, and were a good deal crushed by 
his overthrow, but since the Reform storm blew over, they have 
been gradually reasserting their sway, and have finally gone to the 
length of drawing a charter for the city, and nearly forcing it 
through the Legislature. 

At this writing it seems likely to pass the Senate, considerably 
altered it is true, but with its most objectionable feature—the exclu- 
sion of the Mayor from power and responsibility—retained, to all 
intents and purposes. Its promoters first tried to give the power of 
nomination tothe Aldermen, leaving the Mayor toconfirmif he pleased ; 
and if he did not please, forcing him to take his seat with the Alder- 
men and exercise the valuable privilege of casting a single vote on 
the final decision by that body. The strong opposition they met 
with in the Senate forced them into a modification of this section, by 
which the Mayor got the nominating power; but if the Aldermen 
did not confirm within five days, the appointment was to go before 
another board composed of the Mayor and the Presidents of the 
Boards of Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen, in which, of course, 
the Mayor might and probably would be outvoted, or forced into a 
“compromise,” whenever the Ring saw fit to call forone. Whether 
this scheme will be carried we do not know, but it appears pretty 
clear that the promoters of the Charter will offer no better terms. 
As it stands, it is condemned by all parties; even the Ring organ 
gives it up as a bad job. In weighing it, it ought to be remembered 
that for some weeks past it has.been openly avowed that the object 
of the bill is to enable “ the Republican party ” to govern this city, 
and that the reason of it is “the distrust” felt by certain gentlemen 
of Mayor Havemeyer. Mr. Havemeyer has been an honored and 
useful citizen of New York for fifty years; it was his high personal 
character and the memory of his lifelong devotion to the’ best inter- 
ests of the city, in and out of office, which caused men of all parties 
to vote for him last fall. Nobody “ distrusts” him now that we know 
of except Messrs. Murphy, Gardner, Bliss, and Davenport, and a 





few dozen less-known men; and the persons we are asked to repose 
confidence in as genuine reformers, after the discovery of Mr. Have- 
mneyer’s treason, are Messrs. Murphy, Gardner, Bliss, and Daven- 
port. 





Now it is to be hoped that Governor Dix, should the charter get 
through in this shape, will veto it, for reasons all of which do not 
appear at first glance, but which have for some weeks been present 
in the mind of nearly every thinking man in this city. We have 
arrived at a stage of badness in our municipal government which 
cannot last much longer without serious and it may be irretrievable 
injury to the city. Its growth and prosperity have, as we all know, 
been greatly retarded during the last ten years by the maladminis- 
tration of its affairs. Fortunately for the country, though unfortun- 
ately for New Yorkers, it has no real monopoly of the business which 
has built itup. It got the start of Boston and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore at the beginning of the century in the means of communi- 
cation with the West, and it has held the advantage which this gave 
it down to our day ; but its hold on it is seriously shaken both by 
the opening of new lines of communication and by the shocking inse- 
curity of property within its limits, and that it is not already lost is 
due largely to the strong and not unnatural expectation of property- 
holders that some radical change for the better will eventually take 
place. Under the Tweed ‘Ring, a perceptible movement of capital 


and population to other places had already set in. It was stayed or ° 


arrested by the Reform movement, and it is of the last importance 
that it should not be set agoing once more by that greatest of all 
calamities—a widespread and settled conviction that even the great 
popular rising of 1871 had wrought no real change for the better. 
There is no despair like the despair which comes after we have done 
our very best and failed, because all share in it—the brave as well 
as the faint-hearted. To the question: If such a revolution as that 
of last year, brought about by unparalleled frauds, does not end in 
radical improvement, to what agency are we to look for it ?—there is, 
therefore, absolutely no answer. It is essential that we get out of it 
some solid and substantial results—results visible to the carnal eye 
as well as to the eye of faith; and we say this while bearing in mind 
the reform which has been effected in the judiciary. But rejoicing 
over this is very like rejoicing over the forbearance of robbers who 
have plundered your house, in not taking your life. In congratulat- 
ing ourselves on the overthrow of Tweed, we are sobered by the me- 
lancholy fact, that the State Senate has not to this day ventured to 
expel him or declare his seat vacant (though he has never occupied 
it) or hear any charges against him, for the very well-known reason 
that some of its members were his confederates and took his bribes, 
or, to use his own terse, homely phrase, because “if they touch him, 
somebody "ll get hurt.” 

Now, there are two essentials of any charter intended to turn 
over a new leaf in municipal politics and give us really a reformed 
government. One is, that the charter emanate from a respectable 
source, by which we mean a source which will command general 
confidence ; the other is, that its machinery be of a kind to rouse 
public spirit, to make it seem to men of property and intelligence 
worth their while ‘ to go to the polls” and give their attention to 
public affairs. The first of these is necessary in order to break up a 
tradition which is the cause of all our woes—namely, that the city 
government is the lawful spoil of whatever party wins in the State 
election, and that even the charter is simply an instrument for 
putting the victors in possession of their booty. Of course no 
charter formed on this theory can have the good of the city for its 
main object. The passage of every charter framed on it is now 
looked on by the mass of citizens as simply a redistribution of of- 
fices, in which they have no concern. They had begun to feel this 
even when Albany politicians were respectable men; they feel it 
tenfold more now that Albany politicians have become a bye-word 
for meanness, ignorance, and venality, and when they legis- 
late in broad daylight under the guidance of paltry politicians 
sent up from this city. In old times they were seduced—if 
seduced—by men of ability and prominence; in our day they are 
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superintended at their work, and have their work cut out for them, 
by men who would not be entrusted by their fellow-citizens with 
the management of a successful beer-garden. Now it is hopeless, 
we believe all rational men admit, to get any charter to work unless 
the intelligent and influential portion of the community believe that 
it was made to work, and that they themselves can work it. This 
belief, and this only, will rouse and keep alive that general inter- 
est in municipal affairs without which they cannot be well ad- 
ministered. We cannot provide thieves to steal twenty millions 
every second year, so as to create a “revolution”; we must rely 
on the moral sense, and patriotism, and self-interest of ordinary 
men in ordinary times, attending day by day to their ordinary work. 
Such men, however, will not trouble their heads about any charter 
which emanates from a clique of politicians, and is avowedly in- 
tended to govern the city in the interest of one party. We have got 
far beyond the state of feeling in which that was possible. ‘Ten 
such charters may be passed and no real change for the better will 
take place, and if we keep on passing them long enough we shall 
kill the city within the present century, and leave nothing but de- 
serted streets and empty wharves for the aged Murphy and Daven- 
port and Bliss to totter about in. The result of trying this system 
of party charters is simply that after one is passed by desperate ef- 
forts, the other party against which it is aimed goes vigorously to 
work either to overthrow it or to share in whatever “spoils” can 
be got out of it, and when it gets hold of the State legislature—as it 
is pretty sure to do in the reaction—it proceeds to make a new 
charter of its own, which redistributes the offices, and so on ad in- 
finitum. Will Governor Dix lend himself to the enactment of an- 
other of these little farces? We think not. He knows perfectly 
well that a charter drafted by Federal officials in this city excites 
suspicion from the very outset, and that he could not find ten men 
—no, not even ten—of character, intelligence, and property in New 
York to-day, who, if asked whether they thought Messrs. Murphy, 
Bliss, Gardner, and Davenport were the persons to draw up a new 
scheme of city government at this great crisis in our municipal his- 
tory, would not answer by a broad grin. That nobody else offered 
to draw one is of about the same value, as an argument, as the objec- 
tion to raising the salary of the Chief-Justice of the United States, 
that men could be got to také his place at one thousand dollars a 
year. If nobody else offers to draft a charter at present, pray let 
us wait till somebody does who commands public confidence. Bet- 
ter by far live under the present one than throw away on a sham 


-and subterfuge the present interest in reform, because, if you throw 


it away, you will not be able to rouse it again in twenty years. 

To revive public spirit among us, or keep alive what there is, 
the machinery of the charter, too, must be such that plain people 
will understand it, and this means that there must be somebody 
on whom any taxpayer who feels aggrieved, and thinks things are 
going wrong, can lay his finger, and convict him of oversight or 
malfeasance, without any manner of doubt or difficulty. That is to 
say, the responsibility must be lodged in some person whom the 
average man can find, and who, when found, cannot wriggle out, 
and say that it is Smith or Jones in the Board of Aldermen who is 
to blame, and that it was all owing to “ pressure” or “ claims.” 
That this person ought to be the Mayor, of course there is no ques- 
tion. We know all the objections that may be made to this. It 
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may be said that this is ‘‘ Cesarism,” and that the President of the. 


United States has no such power, and that if you let the Mayor 
make the appointments he will “re-elect himself.” ‘To this last 
argument the reply is really the well-known one, ‘Trust the 
people”; if they have not enough comprehension and vigor to pre- 
vent a Mayor’s keeping office when they do not desire him, a Cesar 
is just the thing for them. In fact, they cannot get along without 


one, and the sooner they have one, the better; and though it is true | 
that any such concentration of responsibility would be novel, it is | 


also true that the situation here is novel, and cannot be dealt with 
by ordinary means. If we are tohave the old distribution of checks 
and balances, and if every time the citizen complains of anything 
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he is pointed to a table containing fifty thimbles, and is told berore 
he can get redress he must guess whieh covers ‘the little joker” 
the government of the city will continue to be the game ofa iew 
charlatans, and not the deepand earnest concern of the community 
at large. 


THE ARGUMENT AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
\ R. MARTIN H. BOVEE is a gentleman who has taken an active 
4 and successful part in the effort to abolish capital punishinent 
in various States, and has for some years made a practice of writing a 
letter to the New York Tribune whenever the subject was oeeupying 
public attention, reiterating the arguments against the death pen- 
alty, and citing the experience ofsuch States as have done away with 
it. We always read these letters with interest, as likely to contain 
the latest views on the subject of those who pay most attention to 
it, but have never done so without being struck by the illustration 
they afford of the way in which the feelings of ‘Transcendentalists 
and Sentimentalists—we do not use the werds in any offensive sense 
—enable them to glide over the knotty points in political and legal 
problems. Of course, the main question in this controversy is the 
effect of the abolition of capital punishment on the number of mur 
ders committed within a given peried; and it would be instrnetive 
to learn what the experience of the non-hanging States on thi 
point has been, although it would by no means settle the matter 
for communities in a different condition. ‘The relation between 
crime and punishment is not a constant one, because purist 
ment is only one of the many restraints en crime. 
such as sparseness of population, abundance of the means ofsab 
sistence, a high standard of edueation, and powerful secial and re- 
ligious traditions, exist in very different degrees of foree in diferent 
communities, and there would, for this reason, be a certain absurd- 
ity in treating the experience of Michigan, for instance, as conelu- 
sive for New York. Nevertheless, we should greatly like to know, 
and it would be useful for us to know, whether murder has increased 
or diminished in frequency since the abolition of the death penalts 
in those States in which the abolition took place long enough age to 
furnish anything in the nature of experience; and we began Mr. 
Bovee’s letter, which appeared in the Tribune of Saturday, 
in eager expectation of this information. On this point, how- 
ever, he absolutely tells us nothing. He evidently thinks he 
does, but he doesn’t. His mind is wholly oecupied with showing 
that convictions of murderers are surer and more frequeut when you 
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imprison for life than when you hang, and that public opinion is , 
running against hanging throughout the Union: but these things 


we knew already. There is no doubt that the lighter you make the 
penalty, the more ready will juries be to convict. If you were to en- 
act that all persons guilty of homicide should be imprisoned for one 
month, and no more, we venture to say an acquittal would be un- 
known. No defects in the evidence would save aman. <A jury would 
be ready to find everybody guilty who was found within five hundred 
yards of the corpse. What it most concerns the public to know is, not 
whether conviction is sure, but whether the penalty is a deterrent ? 
We do noteare particularly how many men are found guilty inany year. 
The question which interests us is, is their fate likeiy to be a warn- 
ing? Are others likely to be prevented from killing*or robbing 
us by the spectacle of their punishment? There has been so 
much difficulty of late years in obtaining convictions, and con- 
victions have such close traditional associations with severe punish- 
ments, that district attorneys and anti-capital-punishment men 
have come to regard them as the great and only desiderata of crim- 
inal jurisprudence—not the means of punishment, but punishment it- 
self—and when they get a verdict of guilty from a jury, or provide a 
penalty which juries are not likely to find objectionable, they turn 
round with an air of triumph, as if they had solved the problem of 
the defence of society against crime. There is a simplicity about 


some of their utterances on this subject which would be amusing if 
anything could amuse one in the discussion of so serious a subject. 
For instance, Mr. Bovee produces with something like glee a list 
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of convictions for murder in the first degree in Michigan since 1846, | pera subinissive class of convicts in the prison than those con- 


when the death penalty was abolished. They 
and tell us nothing whatever, 
conelusion “ that, under the benign operations of the present 
Michigan bas proved to the world that society is just as safe 
and as well-governed without the gibbet as with it.” Upon the es- 
sential point, whether murders are, in proportion to population, 
fewer in number now than before the abolition of the death penalty, 
he actually submits as “ proof” of the efficacy of the new system 
the following statement from the State Prison Inspector, Mr. 
Clark : 

“« As to the question, ‘ Has crime increased since capital mec was 
abolished?’ I can only say that it is the opinion of the undersigued that it 
will be found on comparison with States of equal population where the 
death penalty is in force, that ours will compare favorably with them. 

ioyrof not far from 700,000; and it is estimated by 

thos> who have the best”means of judging, that of the whole number con- 

vieted of murder in the first degree since the death penalty was abolished, 

‘not half a dozen of them would have beeu convicted had ‘ havging’ been the 
penalty.” 
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Here we have Mr. Clark’s opinion that Michigan will ‘‘ com- 
pare favorably” with other States of equal population (Michi- 
gan being an extraordinarily well-educated, prosperous agricultural 
State, settled mainly by New Englanders), and Mr. Clark’s asser- 
tion that a certain indeterminate and unknown body of persons 
(*‘ those who have the best mears of judging”) “estimate” that if 
these thirty men had been tried while the death penalty was in 
foree, less than six would have been convieted. Mr. Bovee applied 
for information on this same point to the agent of the State Prison 
at Jackson, and got more “ proof” of the same kind from him. He 
says frankly: 

‘‘T am unable to give you a comparative statement of the decrease of 
capital offences since the abolition of the death penalty. Iam fully con- 
Jirmed in my own mind, however, that soc iety has not suffered in conse- 
quence of the abolition of capital punishment.” 

He applied again, two years later, to another agent of the prison, 
Mr. Bingham, but fared no better. To the question, “ Llas the 
crime of murder increased since the abolition of the death penalty ?” 
Mr. Bingham replies: “I answer that, from the best data and in- 
formation to be bad, 1 am well satisfied that it has not.” The “ best 
data and information,” however, are not forthcoming, and we 
strongly suspect they are very like those which satisfied Mr. Bout- 
well that Mr. Wells was wrong in his calculations about the crops, 


viz., his own observations from the ear windew as he rode to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Bovee evidently feels that it would be well to have 


facts and figures on so important a point, but he is not disconcerted 
by not getting them. Le also applied to the warden of the State 
Prison in Rhode Island, Mr. Nelson Viall, but failed again. Mr. 
Viall assured him “that the crime of murder had not increased 
since. the abolition of the death penalty; that, on the contrary, con- 
sidering the increase of population since 1852, it had diminished.” 
How he knew this, he declined or neglected to state, but Mr. Bovee 
declares nevertheless that “the testimony as to Rhode Island is 
conclusive.” 

He then goes out to Wisconsin, his own State, and interrogates 
the Prison Commissioner of the State, Mr. Cordier, who calmly 
assures him that the abolition of the death penalty “ has been pro- 
ductive of great good, rendering convictions more certain, and 
thus diminishing those crimes which under the old law could scarcely 
ever be punished.” This is all he has to show on the very essence 
of a most important question, and he has evidently not the slightest 
suspicion that anything is wanting in his argument. 

Ife has reached one other conélusion which we can hardly touch 
on without seeming desirous of holding a very worthy man up to 
ridicule. He finds not only that the abolition of the death penalty 
has been a good thing for society, but that murderers who are im- 
prisoned for life are apt to be a very superior body of men. Mr. 
Bingham, of Michigan, reports to him that the general conduct of life- 
convicts *‘ will average quite as good, or better, than those confined 
for thé minor offences,” Mr, Morris says that “ there is not a more 
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although he bases on them the sin- | 


are thirty in number, | 
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fined for murder, and they seldom give us any trouble by violation 
of prison rules or attempts to escape.” Mr.: McGraw, the State 
Prison Commissioner in Wisconsin, says “ that as a general thing, 
those confined for murder are much better men, men of more 
integrity, on whose word I ean place more reliance, who have 
better moral perceptions, and are altogether of a higher order of 
being, than those confined for the minor offences. The abolition of 
capital punishment cannot but have a beneficial effect. As Iam of the 
opinion that like produces like, it cannot be otherwise than that the 
adoption of a Christian system by the State government must pro- 
duce a Christian feeling among the governed.” We thus see that 
the changing of the penalty of death into one of imprisonment for 
life elevates and ennobles all who afterwards commit the crimes to 
which it is annexed, so that a wilful murderer enters under its opera- 
tion into “a higher order of being” than the man who commits a 
common assault. In view of this, would it not be well, we may ask, 
to make all offences capital, and then change the penalty into 
imprisonment, so as to bring all prisoners, and not the murderers 
only, under the influence of this extraordinary form of grace ? 

The fact is, as well as wecan make out, that Mr. Bovee knows little 
er nothing about the value of the death penalty as a deterren 
against murder. What he does know, and what we all know, is that 
public opinion inclines against it, and that its abolition has been 


| tried in various States—we cannot yet tell with what result—and that 








convictions are easier to obtain when the criminal’s tife is not at 
stake. To what this state of feeling is due, and in what manner it 
should be dealt with in legislation, are questions hard to answer, and 
which we shall not attempt to discuss this week. We call attention 
to Mr. Bovee’s letter, as a fair specimen of the kind of argument and 
rhetoric through which a great many momentous political and legal 
changes have been worked during the last forty years, of many of 
which the fruits only now begin to be visible. The events of the past 
ten, however, have convinced a very large part of the public that 
the great problems of government are not to be solved by eloquence, 
and that the best instrument of happiness and prosperity is the 
habit of seeing things as they are, and that enduring societies must 
rest on facts rather than aspirations. The dreams of Messrs. Bout- 
well, Wilson, and their kind, in 1846, about the judiciary, gave us 
Barnard, McCunn, and Cardozo in 1866; and who knows what the 
dreams of many other good people, including Mr. rate might give 
us in 1900? 





CALDWELL AND CASEY BEFORE THE SENATE. 
WASHINGTON, March 22. 


THE debate on the Caldwell bribery case in the Senate has been a very 
instructive and useful one, not only by putting into clearer light the decline 
of political morals and the necessity of strong remedies, but also by giving 
public men of different parties, who have common objects in view, an oppor- 
tunity to meet on a common ground. It is very curious to observe the 
groupings which have taken place in the Senate since the 4th of March, Mr. 
Morton, as Chairman of: the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
had investigated the allegations of bribery connected with Mr. Caldwell’s 
election, reported @ resolution that Mr. Caldwell was not duly and legally 
elected, thus taking the ground, first, that the charges of bribery are proved, 
and, secondly, that an election controlled by bribery is illegal and void. 
This resolution is heartily supported by Morrill of Vermont, Morrill of Maine, 
Pratt of Indiana, Buckingham of Conmmectieut, Alcorn of Mississippi—Re- 
publicans; Schurz of Missouri, Liberal; and Thurman of Ohio, Nerwood. of 
Georgia, Stevenson of Kentucky, and Saulsbury of Delaware, Democrats— 
who hold that the Senate has the power to declare an election void en ac- 
count of bribery, and that it is its duty todo so. The Democrats Bayard, 
Stockton, and Hamilton are in favor of expelling Caldwell from the Senate, 
holding that bribery has been proven in this case, but that it will only justify 
the punishment of the guilty person by expulsion, without invalidating the 
election as such, for the reason that the election of a senator is the act of a 
State in its sovereign capacity; that such an act, if performed by a legal 
legislature and in accordance with law, cannot be questioned by the Senate ; 
and that, therefore, the Senate has no power to declare the election void on 
the ground ef bribery. Ferry of Conneetieut declares that he entirely agrees 
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with the constitutional theory of the first group, but, as he is in doubt 
whether Mr. Caldwell’s majority in the election was entirely owing to 
bribery, he will only vote to expel Mr. Caldwell for the bribery actually 
proven. It must be observed that the resolution to declare the election in- 
valid requires only a majority to carry, while the resolution to expel requires 
a vote of two-thirds. The third group is formed by those who go for Cald- 
well through thick and thin, who hold that the Senate has no power at all 

to declare an election void on account of bribery, be that bribery ever so 
gross and well proven, and that Mr. Caldwell ought not to be expelled be- 
cause the charge of bribery has, in his case, not been sustained. Most pro- 
minent among them are Conkling and Carpenter, followed by such men as | 
Logan, Stewart, Cameron, Chandler, and the wiole host of Southern carpet- | 
baggers and extreme partisans. 

This division is very significant. There is evidently a break in the 
Democratic line with regard to the old extreme State-sovereiguty doctrine. 
And there is a break in the Republican line on the question of public morals 
and the remedies to be employed to cure existing evils. Men of moral sen-. | 
sibility are growing impatient under the reckless leadership which has 
hitherto controlled them, while Mr. Conkling, by putting himself forward on 
every occasion as the champion of such worthies as Spencer and Caldwell, 
is said to be at work forming himself a sort of personal bodyeuard out of 
that element, whose votes he will always command and who will look up te 
hiin as their great protector. In that way he expects to overcome Morton's | 
competition for the leadership of the Administration forces. Whether it is 
a mere accident that Mr. Morton is found asscciated with the niost respect- 
able men in the Senate, remains to be seen. 

There is a rumor to-day that the debate on this bribery case will find a 
sudden termination, not in a vote but in the resignation of Caldwell. But 
whatever the immediate result may be, it is universally felt here that the 
debate will in any event have a wholesome effect. The ordeal Mr. Caldwell 
has gone through was so terrible that candidates for the Senate will for 
some time be very careful not to expose themselves to an investigation. It 
has also become very probable that bribery at elections will be the subject 
of legislation next winter. 

The leaders of the Administration party are determined not to permit 
the Lonisiana election cases to come up during this extra session. They hope 
that before the next meeting of Congress the people of Louisiana will be so 
thoroughly subjugated to the Kellogg government as to abandon all further 
attempt to oppose that usurpation, and that then the admission of Pinchback 
to a seat in the Senate will follow as a matter of course. The triumph of 
that monstrous fraud will form one of the saddest and most dangerous pre- 
cedents in our history, but the spokesmen of the Administration are deter- 
mined to carry things with a high hand, if only to make the people feel 
that they can do what they please. 

Those who entertained any hope that Gen. Grant’s second Administra- 
tion would lead to some reform of the civil service have now abandoned it. 
The distribution of the spoils is carried on unblushingly in the old way. 
There is not the least difference perceptible. When here and there a pre- 


tence is made of promotion according to the new civil-service rules, it lodks | 


like merely a cruel mockery. Senators and representatives are distributing 
offices among their retainers just as they did in the good old times when civil- 
service reform was not spoken of. The oflice-mongers’ business flourishes as 


much as ever. Nor is there the least shadow of hope left that the President | 


will do anything to stem the tide. When it became known here that Mr. 
George William Curtis was dissatisfied with the appointment of Mr. Sharpe 
to the Surveyorship of the port of New York, a derisive smile might have 
been seen on the faces of those high in influence. For when the President 
showed himself so utterly disdainful of the spirit of the civil-service rules as 
to reappoint those notorious characters Packard and Casey—men who had 
been “shown up” by a Congressional investigation not only as mere poli- 
tical strikers, but as corrupt men, notably so in Caséy’s case—the indecency 
of Sharpe’s appointment dropped into utter insignificance. The scandal of 
Casey’s appointment was so great that many expected the Senate would 
reject it, especially as it was known that Mr. West, the senator from 
Louisiana, would earnestly oppose its confirmation. But, as I have jus¢ 
learned, the Senate confirmed the appointment to-day, and it is now 
clear that nothing in that line will henceforward be impossible. If 
Mr. Curtis could listen to the current talk among Senators and Con-* 
gressmen high in the confidence of the White House, if he could | 
hear the contemptuous sneers and ridicule of which his civil-ser- | 
vice rules are the subject, he would sdon become aware that his | 
disappointment in the Sharpe affair is by no means the worst snubbing he 
has received. To expect a genuine reform of the civil service from “that 
crowd” is simply absurd. We may set it down as a certainty now that the | 
moral tone of General Grant's second Administration will not be a particle 
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| above the level of the first, and, if the people want reform, they will have 
to look to other agencies and influences, 


In still another respeet the President has disappointed the expectations of 
those who would be glad to aid him in anything calculated to beneut the 
country. It was announced shortly before the 4th of March that he would 


neli 
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visit the Southern States and inform bimselfon the spot of the 1 
tion of things. The Southervers here, of whom I have scen many, without 


distinction of party received that promise with the utmost satisfaction, 


' 


They hoped that such a jaurney would be the starting-point of a more 
| intelligent and just policy. But the President has now resolved, instead of 
d : 


visiting the South, to go to St. Louis and look after his property, which has 
been damaged by fire, and then, as soon as the most pressing business in 


Vashington is disposed of, and the weataer becomes warm, to transter the 


' scene of his labors to Long Branch avd the neighborly companionship 


of Tom Murphy. There are various rumors floating in the air about an 
nexation schemes, mainly referring to the West India Islands, bat they 
eannot be traced to any authentic source. It is, however, by no means im 
probable that the President, during 
rounded by the speculators who have mace investments in the Sanuira Bay 


} 
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his sajourn at Long Branch, will be sur 


enterprise, and who will be ready to offer their ucviee as to the spreading of 
our language and the blessings ef our institutions over foreign countries 
Thus we may look for sometuing ip that direction. 

On the whole, it may be said that the best men of the Republican party 


here are in a depressed state of mind. They look upon the developments of 
the last session of Congress as very disastrous, and find’ no consolation 

and assurance of improvement in the way iu which things are being done 
| now. For the present, they have only gathered courage enough to express 
their dissatisfaction and uneasiness in an undertone and before confidential 
friends ; byt it is not probable that the discontent which is growing every 
day can be long kept down. The next session will undoubtedly bring forth 
aerystallization of the clements which belong together, but which se far 
have been kept asunder by old party divisions. 


ENGLAND--THE IRISH UNIV ERSITY DEBATES. 
Lonpoyx, Mareh 7, 1°73. 


| ] AM certainly not the first, and I presume T shall not be the last, news- 

paper correspondent to lament over the invention of electric telegraphs, 
We are in the position of spectators of a new drama, and my comments on 
| the first and second acts ef the performance will appear terribly stale when 
| read by persons familiar with the catastrophe. It is not impossible that 
| some doubt may be thrown upon my prophetic powers—and suspicion upon 
| that subject touches one in a very tender point. Iam, for example, obliged 
to write to you after the secoud evening's debate on the Irish University 
Bill. The next discussion will take place on Monday, and it seems to be im- 
probable, though not impossible, that the division will be reached on that 
evening. Now, the change of opinion within the last few days has been so 
rapid that it is hard to cenjecture what may be the result of a little further 
development of the state of affairs. All that I can do with safety is to 
endeavor to exhibit the present stage of our opinions, and to trace its 
history. You will know before you receive this whether, to use the ilius- 
tration suggested by Punch, Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in clearing this last 
fence as successfully as he cleared the formidable obstacles of the Church 
and Land Bills, or whether the bold rider is doomed to come down with a 
crash. The prospect, which seemed to be cheerful on the first announce- 
ment of the Government scheme, has been growing gloomier ever since, and 
we hold our breaths as we watch the final result. 

As I wrote in my last, the delight expressed by Radicals at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first speech vanished on second thoughts. But their natural an- 
tagonists are not one whit better pleased. Never was a bill so vehemently 
condemned by the most hostile parties. The Daily News opposed it in the 
name of Liberal principles almost from the first. The Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops gave the signal for an equally uncompromising denunciation on the 
part of the Ultramontanes. Their opposition is too open and decided to 
pass as a mere feint intended to extort better terms. They tell us plainly 
that they reject the offer altogether, and will be satisfied with nothing less 
than an unconditional surrender. The Jimes, that admirable weathercock, 
has worked steadily round from a general expression of approval to a decided 
condemnation of the bill. All this was known before the debate on the 
second reading began; but it might be expected that the advocates of 
Government policy would be able to turn the tide by showing a bold front 
in the House. Any such expectations were signally falsified on the first 
evening. Amidst the general chorus of disapproval from all parts of the 
House, the most conspicuous opponent of the measnre was Mr. Taweett. 
He, as you may remember, had a scheme of his own, which was simply to 
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it was shelved with some 
trouble last session, but his study of the subject, and his position as anactive 
professor at Cambridge, enabled him to speak with more than his usual 


throw open Trinity College to men of all creeds, 


authority. He imade a number of good points, amongst which the most 
telling was perliaps the remark that Mr. Gladstone’s measure would for the 
first time give the sanction ef a Liberal government to the theory of the 
more bigoted Roman Catholies, aceording to which a mixed education is an 
impossibility. The Government bill, by proposing a maimed university, 
without professors of metaphysics or modern history, explicitly confesses 
that most important subjeets cannot be taught to a mixed body of students. 
That is the very ground of the Catholic opposition, and its justice is thus 


granted by the so-called Liberals. By a most unfortunate arrangement, 
poor Lord Hartington was pat up to answer the professor. Lord Harting- 
ton is one of the least impressive orators whom it has ever been my fortane 
to hear; every pause—and there sre many—in his sentences seems to be 
filled by a contagious vawn. On the present occasion, his want of oratorical 
vigor was made more conspicuons by his obvious want of faith in the vitality 
of the measure, and he condescended to retorts of the schoolboy variety. He 
feebly suggested, by way of argument, that Mr. Fawcett was not the kind 
of professor who would be relished by the Catholic students. Nothing 
could be truer, in all probability, but the statement was ingeniously irre- 
At the end of the evening, the general feeling was that the bill had 
received something like a deadly blow. The Government champions, such 
as they were, were simply knocked out of time; and their strongest argu- 
ment had been that the bill:must be a judicious compromise, because it 
displeased everybody. Nobody builds an argument for a measure on such 
a foundation so long as he has any plansible reason for denying that the 
foundation exists. 


levant. 


Last night the struggle beg again, aud pecple were* curious to 
know whether Government would show any signs of yielding. Once 
more the stream of debate ran strongly against the measure. The two 
really powerful speeches of the evening were made by Mr. Horsman, who 
argued that the cry which Mr. Gladstone was vainly endeavoring to pacify 
came from the priests and not from the people, and by Dr. Playfair, who 
never speaks without weight, and who protested forcibly against the degra- 
dation of university-teaching likely to result from the adoption of the bill. 
The champions of the Government were Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who 
produced little effect, and Mr. Lowe, whose oratory was not much better, 
though he threw out certain intimations calculated to appease his adver- 
saries. Mr. Lowe is in rather an unfortunate position for defending schemes 
of university reform. Though himself a conspicuous and brilliant example 
of that kind of culture which is to be received at Oxford, he has an unfor- 
tunate disposition to take the cynical and sarcastic view of things. He has 
made himself rather notorious of late by-advocating the purely pounds- 
shillings-and-pence view of education, and carrying ¢o its legitimate conclu- 
sion Cobden’s celebrated comparison of the relative advantage of an 
acquaintance with the Uyssus and the Mississippi. He was therefore not 
well qualified to meet the objection that the proposed university, bound 
hand and foot, and deprived of a voice in order that it might say nothing 
offensive, would provide a really satisfactory scheme of higher education. 
He showed, of course, his usual logical dexterity, but labored most on a 
point on which he was most distinctly wrong and which is of serious import- 
auce—the supposcd advantage, thatis, of having a single university instead of 
allowing competition. He implied, however, that Government was likely 
to make two concessions: that it would not insist upon the so-called 
“ gagging clauses,” intended te prevent the professors from saying anything 
offensive to anybody, and that it would not allow every petty seminary in 
Ireland to be represented on the Governing Board. In spite, however, of 
these sacrifices, the general feeling was obviously that the debate had done 
more damage to a bill already sufficiently injured in public esteem. What, 
people are naturally asking, is the good of having a bill at all? It notori- 
ously does not satisfy the Catholics, and, indeed, would merely give a new 
impulse to an agitation for confiscating Trinity College. It does not satisfy 
the Protestants, who regard it as a step towards concession to the priests. 
It dves not satisfy those who wish to see the standard cf Irish education 
raised, fur the scheme is manifestly calculated to degrade rather than to 
elevate the standard. Why not leave the matter alone rather than force 
through Parliament a scheme which is absolutely without friends beyond 
the Treasury Bench ? 

All this may be changed during the remainder of the debate, but the 
symptoms now are decidedly unfavorable. Still, confident as is the lan- 
guayve of the opposition, it would not be safe to calculate that the bill will 
be rejected, though there can be little doubt that it will be mangled. The 
great diflicnity is that there is at present no plaiu alternative to Mr. Glad- 
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stone. If he says of anything that it must go through on pain of his 
resignation, he can exert a pressure sufficient to overcome most obstacles. 
For, after all, who is there to take his place? The bill, if thrown out, would 
be thrown out by a heterogeneous combination of Tories, Radicals, and Irish 
Roman Catholies. They would form no satisfactory basis for a new Govcrn- 
ment. Ofcourse, a dissolution would follow, and members are already be- 


| coming refractory as they appreach mere nearly to the term of their 


| official lives. 








Bat nobody can say what would be the resalt of a new elec- 
tion. The questions involved in the bill are not easily intelligible to a 
popular audience, and it is difficult to say what impression they would 
make on the hustings. It is doubtful which side would sueeeed in con- 
vineing the ordinary voter that it bore the trae Liberalstamp. Probably the 
Conservatives are not particularly anxious to go to the country on such an 
issue, and it is rumored that Mr. Disraeli does not wish to see the bill com- 
pletely rejected. The chances are that it will be mutilated and distorted, 
but that some kind of second or third edition will ultimately struggle through 
Parliament. It is not exactly a pleasant prospect. Whatever else it does, 
it is pretty plain that the bill, m any form, will not really satisfy anybody. 
Its passage can but be the opening move in a long and complicated struggle. 
And when we look forwards to the immediate future of politics, we can see little 
promise of anything but’a confased and unsatisfactory war for some time to 
come. The party at present in power has accumulated, in one way or 
another, a considerable share of unpopularity, as was perhaps inevitable under 
the conditions of the case. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, in an after-dinner 
speech which he took the opportunity of delivering the other night by way 
of showing the exuberance of his powers, took credit for the fact as showing 
how many abuses he had put down and how many interests he had conse- 
quently arrayed agaiust himself. That is the most flattering view of the 
position, and we need not ask whether it rests on a historical basis. But, be 
the explanation what it may, the fact remains. There is a good deal of rather 
sullen dislike to Government which may more or less take the form of a Con- 
servative reaction. And yet it seems impossible to suppose that Mr. Disraeli 
and his friends can really represent the strongest feeling in the country. On 
the other hand, the Dissenters and the Radicals are gradually breaking away 
from their official leaders, though they do not seem to be capable of setting 
up any very effective leaders of their own. It looks, therefore, as if we were 
to have a complex triangular duei, in which no side can maintain a decisive 
superiority. For people who wish to see a course of serious and well-con- 
sidered legislation on matters of real importance, the prospect is at present 
very discouraging ; and, for this session at least, our great talking institution 
promises to throw out more discursive masses of talk than usual, with less 
practical result. 


Correspondence. 


BOUTWELL, BUTLER, AND DAWES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Inyour statement of the various causes which contributed to the eiec- 
tion of Mr. Boutwell and the defeat of Mr. Dawes in the Senatorial contest here, 
you omitted last week what I fancy was the real difficulty in the case. Mr. 
Dawes owed his defeat solely to himself. He was not equal to the occasion, 
and threw away his opportunities. The Crédit Mobilier business did not help 
him; he needed a chance to retrieve himself. Mr. B. F. Butler, his arch- 
enemy, offered him the chance—and such a chance!—on the “back-pay 
grab,” and he didn’t avail himself of it. What can you do for such a man? 
The back-pay robbery was committed on the night of the 2d, and Mr. Bout- 
well was elected on the 12th. Theve was time enough. Had Mr. Dawes, 
the leader of the House, fought and filibustered that measure as he well 
enough knows how to do; had he flung himself into the struggle like a man, 
and then gone to the State House on the issue, his friends would have had 
something to stand on. As it was—well! he is a good man, if he was only 
a little better at the pinch. That is his trouble-.-he just isn’t equal to the 
emergency, and the Legislature felt it. 


To-day, again, he and Butler stand face to face in this State. There will 
be a struggle, and the chances are heavy that Butler will drive him to the 
wall. There is just that tinge pf vacillation about Mr. Dawes which gives 
to a blusterer like the soldier of Lowell an almost fatal advantage. Take 
again this back-pay theft. Butler fathered the scheme, boldly, shamelessly, 
noisily. Dawes voted against it, consistently, honestly, silently. Both, so far 
as we know, have accepted their shares of the plunder. Now in such a case 
as this the receiver of stolen money is not as bad as the thief; but yet Dawes 
will suffer more than Butler in popular estimation. For generations it has 
been agenerally received truth that one man can steal a horse more safely 
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than another can Jook at one over a fence, and this back-pay theft and the 
distribution of the stolen goods will afford a new illustration of the fact. Any 
man of the stamp of Sumner, or Schurz, or Trumbull, or Dawes who touches 
the money will never hear the end of it; it will be made to bum in his 
pocket at every crisis of his political life. Meanwhile men of the Butler 
stamp will “‘ pocket the swag” with effrontery, and, as in the Crédit Mobi- 
lier business, will make effective use of their opponents’ questionable 
money transactions. Mr. Dawes has not a strong hold on Massachusetts. 
He never will have until he shows that he can cut out his work in deep, 
clear, strong lines. That he just failed to do so last winter elected the great 
“hole-in-the-sky ” of impeachment memory senator, and will, I fear, greatly 
forward in the future the political schemes of the Attorney-General of New 
Orleans. 

The game is a small one—hardly amounting to more than a struggle of 
men for place; but in its way it does not lack elements of quiet interest. 
The chief pity is that the performers are none of them either professionally 
very good or personally very interesting. 


A QUIET OBSERVER. 
Boston, March 22, 1873. 


THE UTILITARIAN VIEW OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It can perhaps hardly be said too often that after conviction and 
sentence, in criminal cases, the question is not, as is always assumed by the 
Sentimentalists, the precise degree of the defendant's moral turpitude. Only 
Omniscience can tell exactly what}were his motives and the true value of his 
moral responsibility—it is, at best, but a clumsy way to judge of motives by 
words and acts—and it may very well be that according to a standard of per- 
fect justice the man may not deserve death, while it shall still be altogether 
wise and expedient that he be hanged. Men are not tried, convicted, and 
executed in order to punish them according to their deserts, but to protect 
society ; and if it be a sound maxim of the law, that it is better that ninety- 
and-nine guilty men—-who have not been convicted—should escape, than that 
one innocent man should suffer, it is equally true that, looking to the inter- 
ests of the community, it is better that ninety-nine innocent men, unjustly 
convicted after a fair and impartial trial, should be hanged, than that one 
really guilty man, after such a trial, should be pardoned. 

This view of the subject was well expressed by Chief-Justice Gibson 
when discussing the subject of circumstantial evidence in his charge to the 
jury in the case of Commonwealth vy. Herman, which is reported in the 4th 
volume of Pennsylvania State Reports, pp. 269, 272: 

“*No human testimony is superior to doubt. The machinery of criminal 
justice, like every other production of man, is necessarily imperfect, but 
you are not therefore to stop its wheels. Because men have been scalded to 
death or torn to pieces by the bursting of boilers, or mangled by wheels on 
a railroad, you are not to lay aside the steam-engine. Innocent men have 
doubtless been convicted and executed on circumstantial evidence, but inno- 
cent men have sometimes been convicted and executed on what is called 
positive proof. What then? Such convictions are accidents which must be 
encountered ; and the innocent victims of them have perished for the com- 
mon good, as much as soldiers who have perished in battle. All evidence is 
more or less circumstantial, the difference being only in the degree; and it is 
sufficient for the purpose when it excludes disbelici—that is, actual and not 
technical disbelief; for he who is to pass on the question is not at liberty to 
disbelieve as a juror while he believes as aman. It is enough that his con- 
science is clear. Certain cases of circumstantial proof to be found in the 
books, in which innocent persons have been convicted, have been pressed 
on your attention. These, however, are few in number, and the wonder is 
there have not been more. They are constantly resorted to in capital cases 
to frighten jurors into a belief that there should be no conviction on merely 
circumstantial evidence. But the law exacts aconviction whenever there is 
legal evidence to show the prisoner’s guilt beyond a reasonable doubt; and 
circuanstantial evidence is legal evidence.” 

It is nearly thirty years since these words were spoken, but it may be 
doubted if the men of to-day are much wiser than men were then.—-I am, 
Sir, etc., 8. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1873. 


Notes. 


} reso & BROS. announce ‘ The Treaty of Washington: its Negotiation, 

Execution, and Discussions relating thereto,’ by Caleb Cushing; Miss 
Beecher’s ‘Housekeeper and Health-keeper’; ‘The Fishing Teurist,’ by 
Charles Hallock; and ‘Farm Ballads,’ by Will Carleton. J. B. Lippin- 





cott & Co. will publish ‘In Search of the Castaways,’ which we take to be a 
translation of Jules Verne’s ‘Children of Captain Grant..——The Atheneum 
for March 8 devotes a full page to a plan of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 





as discovered by the sagacious labors of Mr. J. T. Wood. In a letter which 
accompanies the plan, Mr. Wood narrates the circumstances which led to 
this suecessful exploration, and reconstructs the famous building from its 
foundation. The Temple “is now proved to be octastyle, that is, having 
eight columns in front. It has eighteen columns on the sides, and the 
tercolumniation of the latter are chiefly three diameters, making the Temple 
diastyle. The statement of Pliny as to its having had one hundred eolumns 
(externally) is correct.”——Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Literature sand Dogma’ will 
be reprinted in this country by Maemillan & Co. 





—The sale of the Perkins library, which will take place in May and Jane 
next, at Hanworth Park, near London, will give the bibliopoles such an « ppor 
tunity of acquisition as is rarely met with. Itisa collection of printed books 
and MSS. of the highest rarity, and was formed in the beginning of the present 
century. The wealth of the collection may be judged by its possessing two 
of the six known copies of the Magarine Bible, the first book printed from 
metal types—one on vellum, and the other on paper, both in perfect eo 
dition ; a copy of the first Bible printed with a date (1462), that whieh fo: 
merly belonged to the Valli¢re library; a copy of the first edition of th. 
Bible in German (about 1460-62); one on vellum by Jenson ¢\ 
1476), an admirable example of typography and in perfect state: and Cover 
dale’s Bible of 1535, one of the finest copies kuown. In secular bibliogrs phy, 
there is Caxton’s edition of the ‘Polyehronicon’ and * Confessio Amant :, 
Pynson’s ‘Shyp of Folys.”’ Wyrkyn de Worde’s * Vite Patruin, perfect and 
only partially cut, and Copland’s * King Arthur.’ Other books, on vellum, 
are the ‘ Vallisumbresa Missal’ (Venice, 1503), the ‘ Augsburg Missal’ of 
Sebaldus Mayer (1555), and the ‘ Roman Missal’ of Stephen Planck (1496) 

ll in excellent condition. There are the first, second, third, and fourth folie 
Shakspeares, all perfect, and in splendid condition. The MSS, are e pally 
noteworthy. Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Trey’ is the mostsplendid, with its seventy 
miniatures, one of the author presenting his work to Henry Ve; a‘ Cent lis 
toires de Troie de Christine de Pisan,’ a superl) MS., with a hundred minia 
tures, written and painted for Philippe le Hardi, Duke ef Burgundy ; * Les 
(uvres diverses de Jean de Meung,’ including the * Romande la Rose’ fully 
illuminated; a MS. Bible in two vols. in French ef the beginning of ae 
X1Vth century, according to the translation ef Gauyar des Moulins, and as 
this was finished in 1295 this copy is likely to have been done wider the 
superintendence of the translater—it has one hundred and thirty miniatures 
in the best manner of that time; and a Latin Bible of the XIiIth century 
in two volumes, with illuminations of an importance rarely seen. Another 
royal work is ‘Les Epitres and Evangiles de tout l’An,’ executed for the 
Queen of Philippe de Valois (1336). There are a Leetionarium of the [Xth 
or Xth century, magnificent in gold and ornamentation, and in singularly 
perfect state, an Evangelium of the XIIth century, and several others not 
equally remarkable, but still noteworthy, ending, as to date, with a MS. by 
Nicholas Garry (about 1660), illuminated, and bearing the royal arms. The 
Mazarine Bible on veilum is valued at £2,000.. The complete catalogue 
will soon be issued by Ellis & White, London. Meantime, we have received 
irom Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, copies of his list of the principal 
articles in the collection, made after the late Mr. Henry Perkina’s own notes. 





—Some one (we guess it to be the lively author of ‘Talk and Trayel,’ 
reviewed in No. 398 of the Nation) has sent us an ‘Ethnological Map of the 
British Isles,’ with table of European languages annexed. It is designed to 
show, by means of two colors, the broad division of the modern Britons into 
two component factors, the Celto-Latin and the Teuton. “It is useless for 
you,” says our spirited guide, ‘‘ to trouble your head as to what the Saxons 
called themselves and their language, or what they were called by others. 
Leave that matter to the antiquarians. It is enough to know that as sure as 
two and two make four, as water and spirits mixed make grog, as blue and 
yellow mixed form green, as sure (I may say) as a Germanic tongue fused with 
a Romance one make modern English, so surely do Teuton and Celto-Latin 
constitute the modern Englishman, and, by consequence, the American of the 
North.” Again: 

“To call by the same name (English) two things so different as the An- 

glo-Saxon and the modern English, is (as Marsh rightly says) a gross logical 
inaccuracy. French differs less from Latin, yet no one would think of call- 
ing Latin by the name of Old French, any more than he would call a chry- 
salis an ‘Old Butterfly’; but it is likewise Old Polish, or Old Irish, or Old 
French. Evpvglish, moreover, has the advantage of having a double nomen- 
clature, i.¢., two names for nearly everything—ene Latin, one Teuton, hence 
its richness.” 
The map is published by Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, London. 
More minute (since it subdivides the Teutons) is tlfe map of the settlements 
of the Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the British Isles and North- 
ern France which accompanies Taylor’s ‘Words and Places’ (third edition, 
Macmillan & Co.) 











—lLast summer we had to record the death of Mr. Richard D. Webb, of 
Dublin, a philanthropie friend of this country, and an associate of Mr. James 
Hauehton, an eminent merchant of the same city, in many of the reforma- 
tory movements of the day. Mr. Haughton himself has now passed away, 
having died on the 20th of February, in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
the intimate friend and supporter of O’Connell, an earnest advocate of the 
repeal of the corn-laws, a generous ally ef the American Abolitionists; and 
that he was followed to his grave by the most respectable citizens of Dublin, 
and by an unusual popular attendance, will not appear surprising after the 
following summary of his good works, which we take from Saunders’s News- 


“ Ile took part in the anti-slavery agitation in 1837; he was a free-trader 
and advocated direct taxation ; he was opposed to war and capital punish- 
ment; and for a long series of years he was a most strenuous supporter of 
temperance and total abstinence. He was a fellow-worker in the cause of 
temperance with the late Father Mathew and Father Spratt, and lectured 
week after week in the furtherance of these objects to the poorest inhabit- 
ants in the city. He was as mach respected by the Roman Catholic poor 
amongst whom he labored as by the Protestant denominations, to one of 
which he belonged. The Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, in Lower Abbey 
Street, mainly owes its existence to his efforts, and he took a leading part 
in the movement which opened the Zodlogical Gardens, Phenix Park, to 
the poorer classes for one penny on Sundays. By his aid the Botanic Gar- 
dens were thrown open to the public on week-days and Sundays free of 
charge, and he was instrumental in having the Pheenix Park improved and 
the People’s Gardens planted there. He contributed many papers on 
social questions to the Royal Dublin Society, and to the Statistical and 
Social Enquiry Society of Lreland, in both of which bodies he manifested a 
deep interest. Lis life was an exemplification of the principles he advo- 
cated. Ile was a total abstainer from spirituous liquors forthirty-five years, 
aud a vegetarian for twenty-six years. Up to the time of his death he was 
President of the Vegetarian Society of the United Kingdom.” 

—Admirers of Thackeray may be referred to the last Edinburgh Review 
fur a welcome notice of a writer who, for a favorite, is personally not well 
known to his readers—unless, indeed, considering him as revealed in his own 
pages, we are to call him a writer whose mind and heart are singularly well 
known. But the reviewer is able to tell some things about the personal his- 
tory ef his subject of which most of us have been ignorant, and about which 
there has been less information than misinformation. It has, for instance, 
been a current and commonly accepted story that Thackeray, becoming heir 
to a fortune, dissipated it by extravagant expenditure, and that his sketches 
of swindlers, sharpers, gamesters, and other disreputable characters we 
owe to his personal knowledge of such people, and his experience as their 
victim and their enforced associate. It would appear, however, that there 
2as been much popular ignorance in regard to this assumed crop of wild- 
oats, and that it has very little more foundation than the fact that he was un- 
deniably careless and desultory in his life and studies while at the university, 
which he left without having taken his degree. “ His fortune and position 
in society,” says the reviewer, “ seemed to permit him to indulge his tastes 
and live as a gentleman at large. It must be confessed that at 
Cambridge Thackeray gave no signs of distinguished ability. He was chiefly 
known for his inexhaustible drollery, his love of repartee, and for his humor- 
ous command of the pencil.” But the fortune which in a manner justified 
the carelessness of his conduct he lost, not because he squandered it in riot- 
ous living, but, as we are now told, because a few months after attaining his 
majority he contracted a “sleeping partnership” which placed his property 
in the hands of a man who turned out to be insolvent. Plenty of impru- 
dence ke no doubt showed in this transaction ; but so far from wasting his 
substance amid the vice and folly which his writings depict in so lively a man- 
ner, he lost his fortune before he had had time to enjoy it in any way. He was 
born in Calcutta in 1811, his father being Richmond Thackeray, a gentleman 
in the civil service of the East IndiaCompany. Richmond Thackeray was the 
son of William Makepeace Thackeray, also at one time a civil servant, and 
afterwards a Member of Council, who sat at the board with Warren Hastings. 
Thackeray’s great-grandfather is here said to have been at one time Master of 
Harrow and afterwards an archdeacen. This statement of the novelist’s 
descent, if correct, will necessitate alterations in most of the books of refer- 
ence. Allibone, for instance, makes the grandfather to have been a Richard 
Thackeray, Rector of Hadley, Middlesex. As the reviewer is expressly en- 
gaged in correcting what he styles the erroneous accounts of Thackeray’s 
birth and ancestry, we may with probability regard his own account as cor- 
rect. In 1818, his father having died at the early age of thirty, the boy was 
sent home to be put at school, and the vessel aboard which were he and his 
servant touched at Saint Helena, where Thackeray saw Napoleon, whom he 
looked at with much interest, the colored gentleman having informed his 
charge that the ex-Emperor ate three sheep every day and as many children 
as he could get. “ The joke figured years afterwards in one ef Thackeray's 
sketches,” as indeed did a countless number of other incidents that occurred 
to him, his novels being at once so full of faithful observation and so sub- 
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jective. In 1228 he went to Cambridge, where he had for contemporaries 
Tennyson, Monckton Milnes, Carlyle’s John Sterling, the Buller who figures 
in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ if we are not mistaken, and others more or less 
known to fame, himself perhaps destined to the longest immortality of them 
all. Weimar—his ‘Pumpernickel’—came next, and those visits to Paris, 
where his mother, a second time married and now Mrs. Carmichael Smyth, 
was residing, which in a manner made him free of that city, and of which he 
has made such pleasing records gustatory and other. At about this time he lost 
his fortune, and found himself without means and without a profession, and, 
to add to his difficulties, not without a leaning towards a profession which he 
was to try, and from which he was to recede of necessity. He was called to 
the bar, indeed, but painting was his chosen pursuit. As it turned out, lite- 
rature was to be his occupation, and for this he had the admirable training— 
perhaps not so admirable nowadays—of a seven-years’ apprenticeship to the 
press, and to that part of the press which made the most exacting requirements 
in the matter of literary skill. But we are giving too much of the article, which 
should itself be read. We may be permitted to express a hope that a sug- 
gestion which it makes may be complied with, and that the great writer’s 
‘accomplished daughter, who has shown by her writings that some at least 
of his gifts have descended to her by inheritance, should undertake a task no 
one else can fulfil with so natural and delicate a feeling of her father’s 
genius,” and should write his biography. That would indeed be a work of a 
thousand. 


—Good Words has recently given an interesting and curious account of 
Paganini, which it would be worth the while of any one interested, as so 
many people are nowadays, in questions of ‘‘ temperament” to read. It is 
common to talk about the artistic or poetic temperament as if there were no 
differences between one poet, painter, architect, or musician and another— 
the fact being that the differences of esthetic temperament inter sese are 
almost as great as the differences between these again and all others. The 
temperament of a man, for instance, on whom physical causes act oddly and 
instantly at times, at others not at all; who travels with the greatest specd 
from place to place, taking care in the hottest weather to have the carriage 
windows closed; who delights to talk loudly while rattling over the roads; 
who resents being spoken to while waiting at inns to change horses; who, 
on arrival at his hotel, throws all the doors and windows open to take an 
“air-bath”; whois very fond of money, but carries papers of immense value 
in a pocket-book, mixed with concert-tickets and letters; who seldom 
notices scenery or cares for the sights of foreign towns; who cares little 
where he sleeps or what he eats or drinks, but when he goes out to dine 
generally eats so much as to bring on illness; who is in the habit of remain- 
ing taciturn for days, at other times, however, of joining in conversation 
“freely ”; who after dinner habitually sits in his room in total darkness till 
half-past ten, when he goes to bed; who is continually mixing with men, 
but has no friends ; who is faithful to both his parents, is at times very gene- 
rous, and who if any one mentions music in conversation relapses into sullen 
silence or goes off into some other part of the room—what sort of a tempera- 
ment is this, poetic, artistic, architectural, dramatic, or lunatic? It is 
none of these, it is the musical temperament, the traits having all been 
manifested by Paganini himself. 

—The rivalry of Poles and Germans gave to the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the birthday of Copernicus a mundane interest quite remote 
from the heavenly contemplations of the great astronomer. All over Ger- 
many the newspapers, the gymnasia, the universities entered warmly into 
the dispute whether Copernicus came of a Polish or a German stock. Upon 
the one side are the facts that his father, Niklas Koppernigk, grew up as a 
merchant in Cracow; that before the birth of Nicolas, Thorn had placed 
itself under Polish protection as a resource against the misrule of the Teu- 
tonic Knights; and that on entering the university of Cracow the young 
Copernicus registered himself as a Pole. On the other side are alleged the 
facts that the parental Niklas migrated from Cracow to Thorn at a time 
(1462) when the Germans were yet jealous of the Poles; that in 1465 he 
was elected to the magistracy of Thorn ; that he married Barbara Watzel- 
rode, who belonged to one of the most noted German families of the pro- 
vince of West Prussia; and that these things could not have taken place 
had said Niklas Koppernigk been a Pole by birth or a Polish subject. It is 
argued that as the later adhesion of Thorn to Poland did not transform the 
father into a Pole, and could not affect the race-stock of the son, Copernicus 
should not be conceded to Poland, though at the time of his birth his native 
city was under Polish rule. It was natural that he should go to Cracow as 
the nearest university-town, and one in which his father had relatives and 
friends ; and he entered himself asa Pole, as belonging to a Polish province, 
though by nature of a German stock. A vast amount of erudition has been 
expended upon this knotty question, with the average result of German 
speculations, theories, and parties. 
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—The ecclesiastical position of Copernicus admits of easier solution ; he 
lived in the communion of the Church of Rome, died in her service as Canon 
of the Cathedral of Frauenburg, published his work at the instance of a 
cardipal, and dedicated it to Pope Paul II. But does this warrant the 
Romish hierarchy of to-day in claiming him as a son of a Church which is 
now represented by a Pope who denounces all science and culture as hostile 
to the faith? Copernicus was too much absorbed in his astronomical 
studies te mingle in the controversies which Luther had raised; but in his 
own sphere he was none the less a reformer against tradition and authority, 
avd his very letter of dedication to Paul II]. shows that he anticipated for 
his doctrine the fate which afterwards overtcok it in the person of Galileo: 
“ Si fortasse erunt paraosoyo: [brainless babblers], qui, cum omnium mathe- 
matum ignari sint, tamen de illis iudicium sibi sumunt, et propter aliquem 
locum scripture, male ad suum propositum detortum, ausi fuerint meum 
hoc institutum reprehendere ac insectari; illos nihil moror, adeo ut etiam 
illorum iudicium tamquam temerarium contemuam.” Not even Professor 
Tyndall has gone beyond this in his contempt for such of the clergy as 
would pervert the letter of the Scriptures against the facts of nature. 
Copernicus asserted the independence of scientific investigation and the 
freedom of scientific thought, though its results ‘be difficult and ineon- 
ceivable, and against the opinion of the majority.” 


—It is absurd for the Church of Roman Infallibility to claim a birthright 
in such aman. But the exigencies of the Roman Catholic controversy in 
Prussia led Roman bishops and Polish agitators to make the birthday of 
Copernicus the occasion of a demonstration against the Government in be- 
half of Polish nationality and the Romish Church. At Thorn, the birthplace 
of Copernicus, the Clerical party attempted such a demonstration, aud suc- 
eeeded in gathering deputies from Polish and Catholig¢ universities to a 
Cistinetively Polish festival, and also in enlisting the enthusiasm of the 
common people for this titular saint. But this narrow perversion of a 
world-wide name was overruled by the good sense of the town and of its 
magistracy. The “ Copernican Society of Science and Art” provideda cele- 
bration upon a scale which represented the catholicity and the universality 
of true science. The great universities of Germany sent deputations or 
official greetings; the universities of Rome and Padua appeared by Pro- 
fessor Occioni; that of Bologna by Professor Pellicioni; aud the American 
Geographical Society was represented by one of its officers, now residing at 
Berlin. An admirable historical discourse by Professor L. Prowe, of Thorn, 
was followed by speeches in German, in Latin, and in English, from the 
several guests; there were banquetings, theatrical performances, {floral 
decorations, illuminations, fireworks, balls, processions, and whatever could 
conspire to give éclat to a festival in which literary, artistic, social, official. 
and international elements and sentiments were combined to do honor to 
one illustrious name. 

—A monument to Copernicus of permanent value to the scientific world 
has been secured through the enterprise of the Copernican Society of Thorn, 
and the munificence of the Prussian Government—viz., a superb edition of 
the astronomer’s great work, ‘Nicolai Copernici Thorunensis de Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Celestium, Libri VI, ex <Auctoris autographo recudi 
curavit Societas Copernicana Thorunensis. Accedit Georgii Joachimi 
Rhetici de libris revolutionum narratio prima. Thoruni, sumptibus Sc- 
cietatis Copernicane, MDCCCLXXIII.’ This edition is in royal quarto, 
of 494 pages, with 30 pages of preface, prolegomena, and index. It is 
printed in large type, upon thick smooth paper, with ample margins, 
with linear notations and foot-notes. The original autograph in the 
Nostizian Library at Prague has been followed throughout as the basis 
of the text; but all the variations of other texts are carefully given in the 
notes, with appropriate references. The painstaking accuracy of the editing, 
the learned criticism of the prolegomena, the completeness of the indexes, 
and the clearness and beauty of the typography, will make this the standard 
edition for the new century of Copernicus upon which we have now entered. 
The volume is appropriately dedicated to the Emperor of Germany, the 
Prussian Government having encouraged its publication both by official ap- 
proval and by substantial aid. : 


—The American Civil Lave Journal is the title of a new “ monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the discussion of the principles of the civillaw and to lega 
reform,” edited by R. H. Chittenden, and published by J. R. McDivitt & Co., 
of this city. The editor announces it as his “conviction that an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the Roman Law is the only sure basis of a legal 
education,” and begins the number before us by an article on “ the origin and 
development of the civil law.” The rock on which, to judge by this article, 
the Journal seems in danger of splitting is superstitious belief in the finality 
of the Roman system which the renaissance of the study seems to have bred 
in some minds. What is needed in legal education now is application to 
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| too often insisted upon that the philosophy on which the Roman syst 
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the study, not of the Roman law or of the common law or the laws of Menu, 
but of law itself, and an appreciation of the fact that the Roman system 
was the organic growth of a particular period in the world’s history, to be 
investigated in much the same way from the lawyer's point of view as a par- 
ticular stratum of the earth's surface is from the geologist’s. It cannet be 
built up was wholly metaphysical, and that its practical merits ought to 
be separated entirely from its speculative foundation. 


RECENT NOVELS.’ 
| aaenergyeeen BURNED AWAY’ treats of religion, love, temperance, 
) and true republicanism, as compared with atheism, coldness, sell: 
indulgence, and haughty, aristocratic prejudice. The hero is a poor lad 
whose father treats us to a deathbed scene in the first chapter, The bey, 


Dennis by name, goes to Chicago to earn a living: after a few rebutis he 
gets a place in a ** Temple of Art,” which is owned by Mr. Ludolph, a free- 
thinking German aristocrat, with a beautiful daughter, Christine. Dennio’s 


yosition is a humble one, but he discharges his duties without grumblis 
] ' , 
and he even strains a point to blacken the shoes ef those in authority over 


him. It is while he is engaged in this menial occupation that be is ti 


by Christine, descended from a long line of German nobles, beautiqul, ric 
courted by all, and notably by Deacon Gudgeon’s son, who made he 
quaintance by meeting her on her way to school, That little love atts 


however, had been promptly crushed by Mr. Ludolpb, whe was so we! 
born that he scorned the son of a fishmonger, aud who was so steeped in in- 
fidelity that he had no love for deacons and their families. Christine « 

to the *‘ Temple of Art "in order to arrange more tastefully than eeuld Uh 
cultured clerks the statues and pictures, Dennis makes himself useful in this 
task and falls over head and ears in love with the cold beauty, whe thin] 
too little of the tumult she is awakening in his heart. She invites him to 
take charge of ‘a rare and elegant entertainment consisting of music 
tableaux, and statuary.” He shares in the musical part and sings with a 
fine tenor voice, so that all admire him, and he falls still mere deeply in 
love with Christine. That heartless miss, being piqued by a just criticism 
of his upon ene of her pictures—namely, that it was painted by ene who 
never felt or who was unable to feel the emotions there presented—leads on 
the harsh critic to make a declaration of love while she sits before her easel, 


brush in hand, and copies the varying expression of his agitated face. 1 
hi 


this light conduct, however, she is deservedly punished: she learns what 
heart agory is while he has a brain fever. But, fortunately, Chicago burns 
up, and with it Mr. Ludolph and the other barriers between the young 
people, Christine gives up her intidelity and her desire to return to effete 
Europe, and the two are at last happy. In spite of all that is unnatural and 
artificial in this story, it is easy to see how it may be popular among those 
who dread the ordinary work of fiction. The author has profited little, 
however, by the labors of his predecessors, aud we have found him excep- 
tionally tedious and uninteresting. 

We have said so much about ‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’ while 
it was appearing in Linpincott’s Magazine, that it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to go now into any prolonged discussion of its attractiveness. There is no 
complicated plot about it, but it affords a very pretty picture of love-making, 
with long descriptions of scenery (which, for a wonder, are not duller than 
agricultural statistics), with considerable humor thrown in, at times even 
laid on with a heavy hand and a trowel. We confess to having followed 
with the greatest interest the adventures of Bell, who may be vaguely drawn, 
but who leaves a most charming recollection on the susceptible heart, and 
that most attractive of German officers, Count von Rosen. Some may sym- 
pathize with the batied Arthur, a down-trodden Briton, but political reasons 
forbid our giving him too much pity. We need only recall the conduct of 
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England during our late war, and be thankful that one Britisher has got his 
deserts. 

‘Never Again’ is a closely printed volume of over 700 pages, and ought 
to be either very interesting or very instructive to justify so long a deten- 
tion of the patient reader. It is a curious work, and, in a way, reminds one 
of the imported pomegranate: either you like it immensely, or you don’t like 
it at all, according to the natural taste with which you were born. It may 
be set down to the credit of this production that no one could possibly go 
through it with simple indifference. It is, primarily, a New York society 
novel, and, secondarily, a prodigious romance. Neither the adventures of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw nor Thaddeus himself were more thrilling and unlike 
commonplace reality than Luther Lansdale and his proceedings. Never 
was hero better fitted out; “never again,” perhaps, will there be another so 
well equipped. (One cannot help stopping now and then to make a guess as 
to the application of the mysterious title.) Luther has the beauty of an 
Antinous, a classical education, and the tastes and instincts of a gentleman 
and a poet, though born only a poor farmer’s boy. He is also provided with 
as well assorted a lot of misfortunes as a trained romance-reader could de- 
aire; neither is one of them hidden under a bushel, or wasted merely 
in disciplining the mind in an abstract and private way. Each mis- 
hap or season of suffering is observed and noted by some member of a 
right-minded public, and the recompense in every case is so prompt and 
so handsome that one cannot but think a little regretfully of the defects of 
the system of rewards actually in operation among us. Could any young 
fellow who feels himself “ misunderstood” at home, who longs to leave the 
paternal farm and go into a store, or in some way make a fortune in New 
York, dream more sweetly than this ?—to be taken off down the Hudson by 
a devoted old captain; to be the hero of a neat collision and shipwreck, 
which throws him glowing and dripping at the feet of the rich, beautiful, 
and susceptible heroine ; after having hunted work in vain among a host of 
hard-hearted employers, at last to fall in an interesting swoon in the front 
entry, and in the presence, of the identical damsel who had melted over his 
pathetic condition once before and had cherished his image ever since; to 
be provided at once with a good place in the counting-house of her wealthy 
father; and finally (we omit all the minor pieces of good luck of this 
fortune’s favorite) to pick up an old woman fallen on a slippery pavement, 
who turns out to be immensely wealthy, and makes her rescuer her heir, 
besides proving to be the only person extant who could disentangle the mys- 
tery of the plot and make everything come out right at last. It is true that 
the plot of a story may be feeble, and yet the characters of it and the gen- 
eral treatment so good that one really cares but little for the thread on which 
the gems are strung. But a New York Ledger sensation plot is a drawback 
not to be overlooked, especially when its workings fill so large a proportion 
of the pages to be read throngh. That duly reprobated, however, we are 
left with nothing but what deserves at least respectful consideration. 
even from those who are not fond of pomegranate, and which has elicited 
from certain English quarters almost unqualified admiration. All the 
characters are drawn with great amplitude of detail and evident care and 
conscientiousness. The pictures of American life, whether in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich, in boarding-houses, in newspaper offices, or wheresoever, 
are just as elaborate and minute. One is conscious of an obligation to be 
grateful for so much painstaking, and a further obligation to admire the enor- 
mous ingenuity of the philosophizings, and the amazing fecundity of “* no- 
tions,” and the general pervading sense of brilliancy like that in the last 
scene of a spectacular performance. But there is a curious unreality about 
‘everything and everybody, like that which one feels after reading 
Guiliver’s experience among the inventors. Then the dramatis persone, 
copious as are their manifestations, and emphasized as are their peculiarities, 
are, after all, only one and the same man in a different dress. Captain 
Combings is Dr. Mayo as a sea-captain, talking with Dr. Mayo’s knowledge 
of Montaigne, Plutarch’s Lives, and Shakspeare. Mr. Boggs is Dr. Mayo 
as the society man. Uncle Shippen is Dr. Mayo as an eccentric and 
learned and clever old gentleman. Mr. Planly gives Dr. Mayo’s odd ideas 
in the inventive line. Mr. Whoppers shows what this same versatile man 
could do as a punster. Even Joe, the black factotum, is Dr. Mayo as a 
“eullud brudder ”’—excellently well done, but never seen in real life, except 
perhaps among the minstrels. ; 

here is enough invention and imagination an‘ satirical commentary in 
the book to furnish better novelists, if less copious thinkers, with plenty of 
material for future works, The whole thing reminds us of some patent- 
office museum where models of unsuccessful inventions are preserved—a 


mine of suggestiveness to those who are ripe for a hint, and a striking example 
cf the richness of the human intellect, but a reminder as well of how often 
certuib great gifts are not sufficient to “make the thing work.” In ‘ Never 
Again,’ so much ideality calls for more ballast; such fertility and fluency 
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for an equally great self-restraint. After this stage comes the mere cacocthes 
seribendi. It is hard to have to struggle between a sense of gratitude to a 
clever writer who has done his “level best,” and a wish that paper was as 
expensive as in the time of Tacitus. 

‘ Little Hodge,’ like its predecessor, ‘ Ginx’s Baby,’ is a book with a pur- 
pose, but, unlike that sad book, it not merely states the problem, but at- 
tempts a solution. Like a wise man, however, the author is careful to dis- 
claim any attempt at solving the whole problem, pointing, in the person of 
Jehoiachin Settle, the Yankee deus ex machind, to the experience of “old 
Dr. Jayne of Philadelphia,” who, after inventing a “ universal specific,” 
was soon “ obliged to come out with a particklar cure for worms.” What 
we like about the solution here proposed is its naturalness and limitation. 
It is simply how thespeople of Coddleton Union solved their own problem— 
as friends and neighbors, landlords and laborers; and, if Mr. Jenkins will 
let us borrow his phrase, it is after all only carrying out the “ state-in-which- 
it-has-pleased-Providence-to-place-you theory.” What will be found most 
interesting to the American reader will perhaps be the vivid picture it pre- 
sents, and from a wholly new point2of view, of a condition of society alto- 
gether unknown to us in the North—although not without its distinct 
analogies with the present order of things in the South. We have pleuty of 
descriptions of life among the rural aristocracy of England, and plenty of 
pictures of life among the English peasantry; but nowhere else, to our 
knowledge, is it brought out so clearly that the mutual relations of these 
classes are conditioned by the whole course of their history—the free village 
community transformed into the serfs of a manor, with-a genuine patriar- 
chal element, and then the whole distorted by the individuality and feverish 
competition of the nineteenth century. The unions and strikes among the 
agricultural laborers last year were the signal for the final dissolution of an 
order of things which had been living for centuries, but has been dead for 
years. Mr. Jenkins’s pathos and picturesqueness are well known; the pre- 
sent work is certainly not inferior to his earlier one in these respects. It 
was not a bad idea to bring a Yankee upon the stage, but we are surprised 
to meet the traditional stage Yankee transformed into a practical philan- 
thropist. ‘Telegram ” as a verb is certainly not an Americanism. We will 
point to the events described on p. 124 as a very good illustration of what 
is meant by “ class government ”—a thing that we in this country find it so 
hard to understand. 

Mr. Peterson’s novel is one of a kind more in vogue twenty or twenty- 
five years back than it has been of late. It deals with scenes and charac- 
ters belonging to the days of our Revolutionary War, and does so in a way 
which, if it were not conventional in the beginning, in the hands of 
those who first adopted it, has at all events become so by frequent reiteration. 
We do not know why the younger generation of novel readers, fed for the most 
part on English reprints and translations from the French and German, and 
possibly not over-fastidious in their requirements, might not find this story 
Yeadable. John André is the hero of the tale, and he and an American 
friend, who gives the title to the novel, are depicted not only as skilful in- 
triguers and gallant soldiers, but also as most ardent lovers. In this latter 
particular, at least, the story is far enough from pleasing us, and, if we had 
any young readers to whom it was desirable to impart a knowledge of the 
early days of the Republic, we should much prefer to see them supplementing 
the information of their school-books with Cooper’s ‘Spy’ than with Mr. 
Peterson’s historic novels. 

‘Times and Places’ is a book of a kind which only people with more am- 
bition than talent, and more spare time on their hands than either, are, for 
some inscrutable purpose, permitted to write. It consists of rater more 
than four hundred closely printed pages, which are filled with didactic and 
dreary tales, supposed to be written by stones. The first one, which, under 
the title of ‘Three Venezuelan Heroes,’ is devoted to biographical sketches of 
Bolivar, Paez, and Miranda, is told by a stone in the cathedral of Caracas. 
One of the foundation-stones of an hospital, another from a reservoir, an 
Australian pebble, and so on, contribute their quota to the work. 

What between Queen Kate, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Margaret, Queen 
Helen McGregor, and the like, republican royalty, as exemplified in the va- 
rious heroines of ‘Queens,’ has somewhat palled upon our taste. Pos- 
sibly, it is from having met rather too frequently, in fiction, that peculiar 
variety of the American female who turns gracefully from dishwashing or 
other humble employment to shed a casual ray of information into the dark- 
ened mind of her lover, painfully stumbling over a Latin verb, or a problem in 
the higher mathematics, that we are growing a little critical in her regard. 
She is indubitably a noble specimen of what womanhood may attain to 
when once she has the coveted ballot, and has learned never to marry until 
it is absolutely certain that she has found the right man; but while she is 
painfully feeling the way to that far-off perfection, she is not, on the whole, 
an entirely cheerful object of contemplation. Her agonizing pangs of soul, 
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especially at the period when her early lover, now her husband, turns out a | 


selfish tyrant, not half so capable of appreciating her as is his nearest male | 


friend, are, above all, painful to witness. Nor are her views on dress, on 
amusements, on cookery—profound and far-reaching as all of them are—of a 
kind to make one believe that she has really come, as yet, into a tangible 
kingdom, ready though her adherents be to dub her a queen. 

‘The Yellow Flag,’ by Mr. Edmund Yates, is a nevel which we cannot 
praise. The author has taken great pains, apparently, to substitute for those 


qualities of a novel which make it improving, or at any rate harmless as | 


well as entertaining, enly such scenes as excite a morbid and unhealthy 
interest in what seciety is generally pleased to ignore if it cannot remove. 
The freedom from this fault has always been one of the principal merits of 
the English novel, although it is ene that has never ®een maintained with 
scrupulous exactness. Mr. Yates would do better by adapting himself to 
the prevailing prejudice than by showing his readers what dirty corners there 
are in the world. 

‘ Lady Sweetapple; or, Three to One’ is the name of a poor imitation of 
a novel, by Dr. Dasent. In long and wearisome padded pages is described 
the rivalry of two women to win the stubborn heart of a lovely and 
fascinating youth. Both are disappointed; the prize is carried off by the 
poor governess, 

Another of Mrs. Edwards’s novels has been exhumed by her enterprising 
publisher, and we presume that many who have been entertained by her 
later stories will be inveigled into buying this her first one, ‘ Philip Earnes- 
cliffe ; or, The Morals of May-Fair.’ We can assure them, however, that 
they will be disappointed. 
gives promise of the cleverness she has since shown, but such exceptions are 
rare; and we are put off with a very sensational story of a disagreeable 
kind—of the love, namely, between one married man and another's wiie, all 
of which is told with a certain amount of force, but with a greater amount 
of crudeness. 

That a writer who keeps her pen so busy as Mrs. Oliphant should write 
novels of varying merit is perhaps to be expected, but even one whose philo- 
sophy has approved of this maxim is tolerably sure to find unexpected cor- 
roboration of it in ‘ At His Gates,’ which is, or was lately, her last novel. 
The same mind which produced the ingenious, pleasing, aud wisely-humor- 
ous ‘ Miss Marjoribanks’ has here descended to dreary dulness. 

‘On the Eve’ is the last of Turgenef’s novels which has been added to 
the “ Leisure Hour Series.” Under this name, those who are familiar with 
the story in the French and German translations, in which its title ‘ Héléne,’ 
or ‘ Helena,’ has reference to the heroine, will not at first recognize their old 
friend, now offered to the English-reading public. Of all Turgenef’s works, 
this is most thoroughly a love-story, told with all the grace and beauty for 
which the author is famous. In the beginning we are introduced to two 
young men, Bersieneff and Shoubine, and the heroine, Ellen. 
a shy, enthusiastic, timid, studious, unselfish young man; Shoubine a merry, 
pleasure-loving, sensitive young fellow, with artistic tastes. Ellen is a girl 
of a very quiet, reserved, but exceedingly ardent nature ; and with her both 
of these young men are beginning to fall in love, each after his own fashion. 
Soon Bersieneff bethinks himself of a friend of his, Insaroff by name, a young 
Bulgarian, whom he invites to share his lodgings in the country with him. 
He introduces him to Ellen, having first spoken of his earnest devotion to 
his country and his hatred of the oppression of the Turks. Gradually Ber- 
sieneff sees Ellen’s interest withdrawn from himself and turned towards his 
ruggeder friend. He is resigned to his bitter fate, and utters no murmur of 
complaint. At last, Insaroff, feeling himself entangled, and having made a 
vow to sacrifice love itself to his patriotism, determines to leave the country, 
without even bidding good-bye to Ellen. She suspects this, and, in the 
revulsion from a feeling of despair, with sudden energy rushes from the 
house to prevent him. She meets him, he acknowledges his intention, 
relents, and vows to take her for his wife. 
before the breaking out of the Crimean war) political troubles require him to 
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Occasionally, it is true, we find a phrase that | 


| 


Bersieneff is | 


Soon (for this all takes place just | 


depart for Bulgaria; they are s2cretly married, much to the horror of Ellen’s | 


parents, who had been planning a most respectable match for her. They, 
however, adapt themselves, though reluctantly, to circumstances, and 
Insaroff, already in broken health, leaves Russia with his wife. They reach 


Venice, where they make a short stay, the description of which forms one of 


the most beautiful episodes of the book. We see them in that fascinating 
city, young, loving, and enjoying everything like young lovers, while behind 
all—beneath the merriment, the life, the beauty of the warm South—staiks 
the grim terror which L[nsaroff’s delicate health arouses in both their hearts. 
It is their constant companion, which they can never forget. 
are about to leave the city, Insaroff dies suddenly. Ellen crosses to Bulgaria, 
writes a letter to her parents, saying they will never hear of her again, and 
disappears entirely. Such, in barren outline, is the stery. No languace of 


Just as they 
Colleges, and Families. By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D., etc.’ 


ours could adequately describe the panne portrayal of the unselfish, self- 
sacrificing devotion of the half broken-hearted Bersieneff, the sad levity of 
Shoubine, the overpowering passion of Ellen, the reluctant but triumphant 
love of Insaroff. ‘On the Eve’ is a prose tragedy, whose great merit is that 
it is peetical. all the force of passion--how it may override 
every feeling and every law, and (for we live in this world after all) how it 


It shows us 


brings its own punishment; how nothing can be a law unto iteell. It is 
perhaps this suggestiveness of the mutual dependence of all things w h, 


while it leaves the story pathetic, saves it from being comfortless, Then, 
too, all the characters are true to themselves; they suffer, but--in the case 
of Ellen notably—they are ennobled by their sufferings; they prefer their 
distress, as would any unselfish person, to sordid, ignoble ease. 

“A Twotold Life’ is a novel translated from the German of Wil 
von Hillern, which treats a great deal more of various forms of profligsey 
than one cares to see in a book intended for the family cirele. He who 
leads the twofold life is Heinrich von Ottmar, who, when on his geod 
behavior, calls himself Heinrich, but when, as is very often the case, be 
abandons himself to evil ways, translates his name into the more appropri 
ate French, and as Henri imperils the virtue of every weman pear him. la 
genera], the German novelist is notorious for stufting a suit of clothes with 
some moral quality, and calling the product a human bein: 
have the clothes—the richest purple court-dress—stuffled with all serts of 
immoralities, and the result is a bad and tedious representation of a bad lite. 

‘Beechwood ’ is a story written in the form of a diary by a yveung girl 
There is nothing, or rather there used to be nothing, when girls kept 
diaries, so sure to arouse the generally inert cvriosity of young men about 
young women, as those frankly written journals containing an aceount ef 
the doings of the day and the * heart thoughts” of the lovely creatur 
themselves, If this one is to be taken as a sample, it is easy to sce why they 
were always kept so jealously guarded from the prying eve of youth; they 
would chill the most ardent lover. In‘ Beechwood’ * Naunie ™ falls in love 
with “ Hal,” they become engaged, but he, false man, flirts with “ Sallie,” 
so that Nannie breaks the engagement, but still forgiving the traitorous Hal! 
She went abroad, as is usual in such cases, to * bonnie Scotland, and spent 
days and weeks amid the enchanting scenery of the Highlands; came down 
to Edinburgh, replete with interest of the olden times; visited its castle and 
cathedral, and other places of historical interest ; stood in silent awe in the 
audience and bed chambers of the beautiful but ill-fated Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and fancied we saw the fierce conspirators enter through the secret 
door behind the tapestry and drag from her royal presence the terrified 
Rizzio, who vainly clung to her for the protection that, queen though she 
was, she was powerless to yield. . . . From Edinburgh we went to 
Glasgow ; from thence to Ayr, where lived and sung the immortal Burns; 
then throngh intermediate towns and cities to Stratford-upon-Avon, where 
sleeps the man whose wonderful dramatic genius towers aloft in the great 
world of literature.” And so on through the greater part of Europe and the 
East. The man she marries is “ Uncle Ralph,” her grandfather's adopted 
son, whom she has always been fond of; and feminine justice is done her 
by her hearing from Nettie that *‘ Sallie looks faded and broken, and is very 
languid and insipid, except when in a gay crowd, surrounded by gentlem¢ 
when she is charming.” 
Hal looked. 
the younger.” 


but here we 


She is also pained by seeing how worn and old 
* Ralph looked, as they stood together then, at least ten years 
Terrible indeed is the fate of those who bruise a loving heart. 


A BATCH OF SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


{ NEW Latin Reader, by Mr. R. F. Leighton, has some features to be 
4 approved, some that may be thought questionable. We entirely agree 
with the proposition in the preface that the first associations with any Jan 

guage éught to be such as to make it as far as possible like a living tongue. 
But we have withal a feeling that a book of selections might be made -f a 
new book is needed—with no very violent patching, from ancient authors 
alone, without resorting to modern Latin. There is something, too, in the 
old-fashioned notion about the depth of early impressions. Eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, an experienced teacher thought that even the copies set in 





* ‘Latin Lessons, adapted to Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Prepare rT by R. 
F. Leighton, Master of the Melrose High School.’ Boston: Ginn Brothers, 1872. 
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boys’ copy-books should have non otiosas sententias sed honestum aliquid 
monentis, ‘These associations,’ he goes.on to say, “ accompany the 
learner to old age, and, imprinted on the tender mind, will tell even on 
character.” As far as possible, we would have elementary books packed 
full of gems and nuggets from the rich treasurehouse of Greek and Roman 
wisdom. Now, a great many of the sentences in this book strike one as 
rather of the oliosae sententiae order, just a little bit like our aimless old 
friend Ollendorfl. To take rather an extreme instance (p. 6): “ Suntne 
puellae in silva? In vipa sunt pueliae, cum rosis rubris et atbis.” The aim 
is here to make Latin seem simple and natural and attractive, which is all 
very well. But the sentiment, the tone, is romantic, chivalresque, German- 
esque, rather than classical ; in fact, faintly savoring of the Byronic : 
** And peasant girls, with deep blue cyes, 

And hands that offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o'er this paradise.”’ 
It is not such an idea as the boy will be likely to come across in reading 
real Latin, or will care to treasure up for profitable meditation against the 
day when the grasshopper shall be a burden. 

Of course, not all the sentences in this book, nor indeed many of them, 
are like this. Still, for many reasons, the objection bolds that it is not safe 
for boys to begin with modern Latin. As a means of instruction, writing 
Latin is invaluble. But studying modern Latin is a different thing. Of 
Latinists of a former age, very few excel David Ruhbnken. But how often he 
and other eminent men of his day have gone astray, let the 800 pases of 
Krebs’s ‘ Antibarbarus’ testify. At this day two men, known wherever the 
Latin language is held in honor, are perhaps more thoroughly saturated with 
the spirit of Latinity than anybody else—John Nicholas Madvig and Frederic 
Ritsehl. But Latin, despite its regularity and its formulas, is so subtle, so 
intricate, so skittish, so much like a trout, or a horse, or a waman, that it 
might well be held unsafe to use even the Latin of Ritschl or Madvig for 
elementary purposes. 

There is another tendency in this book, of which it may be heretical 
to speak disrespectfully, but which we cannot help regarding as a mischievous 
one. In Germany, the complaint is rife that the teachers in the gymnasia 
are too ambitious to imitate university-teaching, too much inclined to lecture 
and teach glittering generalities, and to neglect the humbler rudiments. In 
America, the evil shows itself in what may be called outside etymologizing. 
In this Latin Reader, when the boy gets as far as Interrogative Pronouns (p. 
30) he is initiated into the following mysteries : 

“ SyNoNYMES.—Mare is the sea (from root mar, to wear away), as a 
desolate waste, in opposition to the land; pelagus ( pelazo, to glisten), aequor 
(aequus, level), the expanse of the sea when calm ; pontus (root, po, to go), the 
deep sea as the highway of nations.” 

What are we coming to? Is this making a living tongue of it? Had 
Lucretius any idea of “ mar, to wear away,” when he wrote “ Suave mari 
magno,” or Virgil of that very doubtful “pelazo, to glisten,” when he wrote 
* Sie cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor” ? This is not looking at it with Roman 
eyes; this is the thing as seen through the silver-bowed spectacles of some 
myopic Germav. Seriously, a line ought to be drawn somewhere. After the 
boy has learnt inflexions thoroughly, it will be a great help to him to be taught 
the meaning of derivatives and suffixes ; he should learn ago, for example, and 
with it agilis, actus, actio, actuosus, actor, agito, actito, etc., ete., and group 
details under general laws. When he has studied Greek a while, it will 
not be inopportune for him to see that pater is the same word with zarip 
and mater with ujrnp ; that -men in agmen corresponds to -ua in roinua and 
-tus in factus to -ro¢g in tonto, and such other simple things as he can learn 
without getting confused. But here, in elementary education, it is well for 
him to stop. When he is man-grown, if he chooses to compare languages 
and to study ethnology and history aud all that sort of thing, he may find 
his account in etymologizing. But this is a wholly different*line of 
study, and with a totally different aim and scope; and, in the study of 
special languages, etymology is of very little account indeed. Sup- 
pose a French boy were studying English, it would help him precious 
little to know that canvas and hemp are both derived from cannabis, 
or that wig comes from pilus. He must learn the meaning of the words 
canvas, hemp, and wig by themselves, and inside the English language. 
And so with the Latin. Outside etymologies cannot teach much. Take, 
for instance, the synonymes for “sea” mentioned above. Mare is, of 
course, the common word, both in prose and poetry. But there is one very 
simple fact which writers on synonymes and etymology are apt to over- 
look: like many other words mdré is often metrically inconvenient, especi- 
ally in the plural mdrid ; where a heavier word is required, a trochee or 
(before a consonant) a spondee, pontus is a great convenience ; or again, 
peligi, peligs, pélagé, ete., may serve in many cases to fill out the measure. 
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Besides while Greek words are used sparingly by the best authors, +é22)0¢ and 
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movroc, words as old as Homer, bring with them a host of reminiscences, and 
in themselves give a poctical tinge to the sentence, which mare does not, 
But if the learner starts with the idea that pelagus is “the expanse of the 
sea when calm,” beeause there is (or is not?) a “ pelazo, to glisten,” he will 
hardly see why the early mariner 





qni fracilem fruci 
Commicsit pelzgo ratem 
should have needed any oak and threefold bronze around his heart; and if 
he views the Oceanus dissociabilis as the highway of nations because there 
isa root “po,” then the long and savage sea rolling between Rome aud 
Tlion— 
Dum longus inter saeviat Lion 
Romamque pontus: 
will not be to his mind an obstacle like Achilles’s ofped-te oxtdevta Gadaort Te 
Arjecor, but the first opening to Suez Canals, California railways, and Pullman 
cars. 

After saying so many ungracious things, rather of the mode of study 
which this hook represents than of the book itself, it would be very unjust 
not to add that the specimens given can hardly be called fair specimens of 
the book, and that a beginner can learn a great deal from it after all. The 
questions for review will also be of use to teachers who may not use the 
Lessons as a reading-book. The dates and particularly the marks of quan- 
tity require a great many corrections. 

Mr. Swinton’s plan of a primary history is a good one, and it is fairly 
well carried out. Sense is more easily achieved than simplicity, and the 


author’s rhetoric at times must, we imagine, prove obscuring either to. 


the thought expressed or to the memory of the learner. “It is related 
{of Columbus] that when a lad he took to the water as though it were his 
native clement,” says a passage on page 3, with a marginal direction to the 
pupil: “Tell about him when a lad.” The teacher need hardly be aston- 
ished on receiving in reply the statement that the young Columbus was very 
fond of swimming. Again, the pupil will readily answer “Yes” to the 
question pointing the moral of Columbus balancing the egg (p. 13), “which 
was a courteous but severe rebuke to the pretender, was it not?” But how 
intelligent will be his assent? Before we take leave of Columbus, we may 
remark that space might have been spared for the interesting fact that 
Columbus’s remains, after having been interred in Hayti, the scene of bis 
earliest settlement in the New World, now rest in the cathedral at Havana. 
And in place of the worthless portrait of him, a correct view of this cathe- 
dral would have better answered the purposes of illustration. Mr. Swinton 
teaches bad history when he writes (p. 29): ‘“‘ The Indian had not the rudi- 
ments of civilization in his character. He had no sense of the obligation of 
law ; he had no capacity for settled industry. To try to civilize him was 
but to destroy his native virtues and to give him no others in their stead.” 
This agrees neither with what is now taking place in the Indian Territory, 
nor with the actual condition of the tribes inhabiting Northern Ohio and 
Northern Georgia in the early part of the present century. On page 38, 
Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas perform their little melodrama as natur- 
ally as if eritics had never been heard of. On page 112 we read: “ Jeffer- 
son was the great political philosopher of the Revolution”; and when the 
child is asked what this means, he is expected to answer “that he was the 
ablest writer about the principles of our government.” Wilkes Booth (p. 
186) is said to have been probably insane. Except these erroneous or 
questionable teachings, we find little to object toin Mr. Swinton and a 
good deal to praise. He knows the value of maps, and does not spare 
them. 

Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History of England’ is far better suited to 
the ‘Student’s Series’ than the ‘Middle Ages’ of the same author, 
The knowledge of medieval institutions has made such vast progress 
since the publication of the latter work that it required far more vig- 
orous excision than Mr. Smith gave it, and far more extensive additions than 
the few extracts from Freeman, Stubbs, Maine, and Mr. Hallam’s own notes, 
to adapt it in any degree to the needs of the present day. With the later 
‘Constitutional History of England’ it is different. Here the facts were all 
well ascertained, and the student could not have a better guide over this im- 
portant ground than a writer of Mr. Hallam’s learning, conscientiousness, 
sagacity, and wide liberalism. It must be added that in the few cases where 
important acquisitions of knowledge have been made since Mr. Hallam wrote, 
this volume is open to the same criticism as its predecessor. For example, 
it is understood that documents that have come to light since that day have 
given a quite new aspect to the vexed question of the guilt of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. If this is so, it is an injustice to students to turn them off with 
merely Mr. Hallam’s note (p. 650), admirable and complete as the note is 
for the facts which he had at his command. Perhaps it would have swollen 
the volume to an excessive size, but it would have added greatly to its value. 
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to bring it down in some way to the present time, instead of stopping at the 
accession of George III., more than a hundred years ago. 

Miss Hall's ‘Our World ’ is a combined atlas, geographical manual, and 
condensed history, prepared with special avoidance of the too common and 
once universal fault of overloading the learner’s memory with names and 
dates. Physical and descriptive geography is attractively presented, and, 
what with the narratives and the pictures and the not too crowded maps, 
we should suppose a class would eagerly look forward to each succeeding 
lesson as if “‘ to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 

Two text-books on physiology call for brief remark. Dr. Martindale’s is 
in the main a fair presentation of facts, somewhat drily told, with occasional 
inaccuracies; for instances of which see the definitions of organie and inor- 
ganic elements, and the lists of proximate and ultimate elements. Chilblain 
is “frost-bite, particularly of the feet.” Scrofula is very poorly defined. 
The mortality from typhus and typhoid fevers is stated as being about one 
in twenty! The doctor tells us that tea taken in the evening has a tendency 
to induce sleep (p. 186). He neglects to speak of three most important 
points of hygiene, namely, the avoidance of excessive study ; the desirability 
of a simple, abundant, and frequent supply of food to all young people; the 
intolerable unwholesomeness of the favorite diet of the American farmer and 
mechanic. There is, however, a great mass of useful information in the 
book. Dr. Cutter is already well-known as a writer of schoo! physiologies. 
The present volume is attractively printed, and illustrated with a good many 
cuts descriptive of human and comparative anatomy and physiology. The 
work has a cheerful and taking air, and we recognize many of the anecdotes 
which gave interest, in our youthful opinion, to the author’s former text- 
book upon physiology. The present seems to be a much abbreviated repro- 
duction of its predecessor, with a good deal of matter upon comparative 
physiology and anatomy, which is well chosen. 


The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Medhurst, H.B.M. Consul, 
Shanghae. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873.)—Some of the 
chapters of this little work were originally delivered as lectures in Shanghae 
before the author’s return to England; and though his object in publishing 
is a serious one, each topic is treated in a manner appropriate to the conver- 
sazione, with no higher pretensions to thoroughness or prefundity. The 
result is an entertaining if superficial view of the mode of living at the Eng- 
lish settlements, of the relations between foreigners and natives, and of the 
Chinese character, habits, and disposition. Slight as the sketch is, it is 
based on no inconsiderable knowledge of the subject; and, as cofipared 
with so stuffed and elaborate a work as Mr. Doolittle’s, is calevlated to 
leave a clearer and more lasting impression on the miud of the reader. 
“Shop Signs,” “ Advertising,” ‘Social Institutions,” “Correspondence and 
the Press,” “‘Use of the Written Character for Decoration,” “ Chinese 
Proper Names,” “ Travelling and Porterage,” are among the inviting head- 
ings which one encounters in turning over these pages; while the moot 


points of this “ astern question” are discussed in the “ Position of 


Foreigners in China,” “* Character and Habits of Foreign Residents,” *‘ Mis- 
sionaries,” ‘‘ Consuls and Customs Authorities,” ‘‘ Character of the Chinese,” 
ete. Mr. Medburst talks with great frankness and apparently without bias 
of his countrymen and the natives. After remarking that “the opinion 
prevalent at home that foreigners mingle in Chinese society generally is 
altogether a mistaken one. The conventional rules of the Chinese are so 
constituted, and their habits of thought and eustoms so peculiar, that there 
is little or no encouragement to court acquaintance on either part, even 
were the entire ignorance of each other's language not to present a serious 
bar in the way of an interchange of ideas”—he goes on to say: “ There is 
perhaps no country in the world, frequented by the English-speaking race, 
in which merchants are so Jamentably ignorant ef the customs and resourees 
of the locality in which they live as they are at this moment in China; and 
this is entirely to be attributed to a want of familiarity with the language.” 
Of the Chinese he speaks with a degree of favor proportioned to the prevail- 
ing misconception of their character, and his account of them as cooks and 
servants particularly will cause many of his fair readers to sigh for the 
coming Chinaman. The delicate missionary problem is discussed in a fair 
and temperate spirit, and we shall close our review of Mr. Medhurst by 
quoting a single passage relating to it : 


“In connection with the limited results of Protestant missionary teach- 
ing so far, | owe it to the Protestant missionary body to state that they 
themselves ascribe much of their want of success to the demoralizing effects 
of the opium trade, as well as to a failure on the part of foreigners geuerally 
to support them in their teaching by a conduct and example worthy of the 
Christian profession. It cannot be doubted that the opium traffic has much 
to answer for in the way of neutralizing missionary efforts, not only in its 
dineet effects upon the victims themselves, but iv the hatred and sus- 
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picion of everything foreign which it has engendered in the minds of the 
natives generally. But as regards the other counteracting influence which 
the missionaries plead in bar of success, | think they are apt to take up « 
too decided opinion. Residence in the East, and association with heathen 
and less civilized races, do not as a.rule tend to elevate the moral and 
mental standard to which the European may have been schooled in bis 
own country. But foreign residents in China are, I think, as little afected 
by this demoralization, if T may so term it, as perhaps any wanderers into 
Eastern climes; and if the Chinese take the trouble to study them at all, it 
is rather to contemplate with wonder their (in the Chinese idea) bizarre 
habits and notions than to draw any deductions from their eonduct in a 
moral point of view. Individual instances no doubt do occur in which the 
missionary finds himself posed by allusions to laxity of conduct in bis own 
countrymen; but I question whether the objection seriousiy presents itself 
to the minds of the masses as av argument against Christianity.” - 


Fine Arts. 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


\ }]HETHER photography is or is not one of the fine arts is a question 
often disputed, even with acrimopyat times, amongst photographers, 
and the craft is divided not only in respect to the pretension but in the practice. 
One set, or sect perhaps, maintains in theory and method that a photograph 
may be designed as a picture, its parts separately produced in ditlerent nega- 
tives, and combined in the printing so as to give the appearance ef having been 
taken from a carefully arranged tableau vivant or natural landscape, and by 
more or less retouching, as the combination printing was worse or better 
done, made so traisemblable as to make it in general effect indistinguishable 
from a photograph of a completely realistic picture. This perfection of arti 
fice is declared by its school to be substantially the same as art: it involves 
pictorial conception, they say, pictorial judgment and design (using the 
word in the sense of intention)—it is therefore art. Its value is notin the 
reproduction of facts, but in making pleasing pictures; it repudiates the 
supremacy of the scientific element and offers its labors to the idler muses. 

The other, the older and orthodox, school of pure photography, with which 
Mr. Gordon holds, repudiates the pretensions of the combinat‘on printers, 
and sets its chief value purely in the faithfulness and completeness of the 
rendering of an individual scene or object, tastefully chosen if it may be, 
judiciously lighted ; and beyond this, in good manipulation. To these pho- 
tography is an art of record purely, and admits no sophistication beyond the 
remedying of the inevitable defects of a mechanical operation. The best 
that nature does for us is the best that can be dared by phote graphy, and 
the limit of liberty with her which the purist school permits is the printipg 
a cloud i: a flat white sky when it was not possible to get one in the sky 
direct from nature—not as a thing to be proud of in the work. but as a re- 
grettable expedient in a case where photography is almost inevitably at 
fault. This is undoubtedly the highest and therefore best and most correct 
view of the art-science, and there is in it a completely artistic side-~-taste in 
selection of subject and in its lighting, a perception of the happy accidents 
by which nature points to invention and composition, delicate sense of gra- 
dation in the subject and treatment of the photograph, so as to keep it broad 
and massive; and beyond this come the manual dexterity and judgment 
which grow out of long experience, as well av native delicacy of weighing 
the intensity of light and the qualitics of the negative as finally affecting 
the print. In ail these qualities Mr. Gordon stands amongst the first—in 
some the very first—of the English photographers, the leading amateur in a 
country where amateurs are perhaps the best photographers, and where for 
outdoor nature the photographers are the best in the world at this time. 

The readers of the Nation will perhaps remember the account of a day 
with the “ Field Club,” an association to which and its members is due a 
large part of the English progress in practical photography as applied to 
outdoor work. Its winter meetings are occupied in examining the practical 
appliances of field-work, and those of the summer in a friendly competition 
in applying them. Of this organization Mr. Gordon is one of the leading 
spirits, and by general admission facile princeps—uncompromisingly of the 
purest school, ablest of dry-plate workers, and, in many respects, of living 
photographers. The publication of this collection of album photographs 
(their size is only about 7 x 5) will enable those who are interested in photo- 
graphy per se, as well as those who care for the lovely and pictorial land- 
seape of England, to see what may be done in this charming art of record, 
aud, so far as Mr. Gordon is concerned, for the first time, as his views have 
not before been published. Every one of them is a lesson not only in phote- 
graphy but in landscape rendering, so far as monochrome can go, careful in 





* + Twenty-five English Photographs, b ing a Selection of Views in England and 
Wales, Sa by R. M. Gordon, F.K,.G.S.. Member of the Amateur Field 
Club of London,’ etc., etc. London: W. J. Stillman; New York: C. F. McKim. 
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choice of position, judicious in lighting of the subject to the best advantage, 


and full of light aud tone to a remarkable degree. 


mouth, with a wooded hillside filling nearly the whole distance, which may 
be taken as the standard of rendering of distant foliage—curiously subtle and 
tender in gradation and chiaroscuro, every shadow full of detail, and every 
light as free from that chalkiness and glitter which make the despair of artists 
** At Bettws-y-coed, North Wales ” is equally 
remarkable for nearer foliage and for the perfect rendering of dreamy, tremu- 
lous water; while a “ Cottage in South Devon” is a superb study not only 
of foliage but of local tone and luminous massiveness, the sun being almost 
at the back of the spectator and falling full on a picturesque thatch-roofed 
In “ Near Shanklin, Isle of Wight,” a broad shadow falls on 
a blackberry hedge at the left, while its counter-row is in full sunshine; but 


in the work of photography. 


farm cottage. 
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draulics to Mechanical Engineering, the later uses of 
and the theory ot the spectroscope, have 


compressed air, ; e 
Prof. Plympton’s high 


received a due share of space. 


reputation is a guarantee of the excellence of the re- 


vision. ‘ : 
Examination copies furnished to teachers upon receipt 


of one-half the price by the Publishers, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


370 Broadway, New York. 





One is a view of Lyn- 








in the shadow, as well as in the light, every twig and leaf is brought out, sub- 
dued and yet illuminated, while far between the two the distance melts 
away with pale crossing shadows. 
triumphant thing in photography, and Mr. Gordon is its master. 

The skies in these views are mainly privted in by a second printing, but 
the whole is done with such care and unobtrusiveness that one hardly real- 
izes more of the clouds than that they break the expanse. Every print is 
made with the care of a gem-cutter, and in one or two cases a whitewashed 
cottage wall, by its subtle gradation of light against light, and light against 
the sky, shows a triumph over technical difficulties hardly likely to be appre- 
ciated by an unpractised eye, but which a photographer will at once feel the 
measure of. One may be assured that, with its present resources, photo- 
| graphy canuot do more before nature than is done in these views. 


This light-in-shade is the difficult and 





ARPER’S CATALOGUE, The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Co!lections, is respect- 

fully invited to mye ge he Catalogue, which comprises a 

large ergeeties of the standard and most esteemed 

works in English Literature 

thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of | terary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue espec ally valuable for refe: ence. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by tre auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles “Tbe index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being ful- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiin Square, New York. 


comprehending over three 





NOW READY. 
I 


HWE STUDENT’S ATLAS OF 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 20 

Maps with descriptive Letter-press, illustrated 
by numerous engravings. Edited by James Bryce, 
F.R.G.S. Glasgow and New York. Imp. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $2 25. 


Tf. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


HE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 


4 By Geo. P. Putnam, A.M. A Dictionary of 
Dates; being a Chronological and Alphabetical 
Record of Essential Facts in the H®tory of the World 
and the Progress of Society, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. A new edition. In one large volume, 
about 1,000 pages, r2mo, cloth, new, $3 50; half calf, gilt, 
$s. 

‘**A more convenient literary labor-saving machine 
than this excellent compilation can scarcely be found in 
any language.”-—-New York 7r/éune. 

*-It is worth ten timesits price. . . . It completely 
supplies my need.’’—S. W. Reigart, rincipal of High 
School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Ill. 

OCIAL ECONOMY. By Prof. E. 
Thorold Rogers (Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science, Oxford, England), Editor of ‘Smith's 

Wealth of Nations.’ Revised and edited for American 
Readers. 12mo, 167 pp. cloth, 75 cents. 


‘““We cannot too highly recommend this work for 
teachers, students, and the general public.”—4 merican 


Athenaum, 
NEARLY READY. 


I. 
The first five volumes of 


UTNAM’S ELEMENTARY SCTI- 
ENCE SERIES. Astronomy, by Plummer; Phy- 
sical Geography. by MacTurk; Mineralogy. by 

Collins; Botany, by Balfour; Acoustics, by Lees. 16mo, 
cloth, illustrated 60 cents. 


II. 

TEAM and the STEAM-ENGINE, 
Land, Martine, and Locomotive By H. Evers, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 25. 

Send for complete Educational Catalogue. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


N°? TES ON ENGLAND. 
BY H. TAINE. 


“ The Notes contained in this volume comprise the fre- 
quent observations of ten years. They were all revised 
after his last visit in 1871.” 

Price $2 50, post free. 

Address 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 








Orrice or Fisk & Hartcu, ' 
No.5 Nassau Street, New York, March 25th, 1873. 5 


t@ The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD Company, 
being secured by a First Mortgage on a COMPLETED 
Road, which is one of the GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINES, commanding a large through busines: , 
and which, from the immense Mineral, Agricul.ural, and 
other valuable resources of the country it traverses, is 
assured of a very remunerative local traffic, are among 
the most substantial and satisfactory investment securi- 
ties in the market; and, at the present price, ®74 and 
accrued interest, yield a liberal rate of interest on their 
cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500. and $1.coo, 
coupon and registered ; interest payable May and Nuvem- 
ber; principal and interest in gold coin in New York. 

We buy and sell at current market rates, the WEST- 
ERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
originally negotiated by us, and now quoted at the Stock 
Exchange, and widely known as favorite securities in all 
the principal money markets. Coupon Bonds of $1,000 ; 
interest payable January and July; principal and in- 
terest payable in gold in New York. Price to-day, 
9454 to gs. 

Wealso buy and sell GOVERNMENT and CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC BONDS, receive deposits, on which 
we allow interest, make collections, and do a general 


banking business. 
FISK & HATCII. 


+ ht ed oy? wef L. 


‘The Publisher of the Maton will here- 
after forward by mail any book for which 
an order may be sent him, on the follow- 
ing conditions, which must be strictly 
observed: 

1, That the money be forwarded in ad- 
vance whenever the price is known. 

2. That enquiries as to price or other 
particulars be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope for the reply. 
(These enquiries should be as sfecific as the 
knowledge of the writer will permit. It is 
presumed that in most cases the name of 
the work, of the author, or of the pub- 
lisher can be given.) 

3. That both money and books shall 
pass through the mails at the risk of the 
purchaser. 

THE NATION, 
5 Beekman Street, 


P. O, Box 6732. New York City. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORK 


es 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 
GSANFORDS ANALYTICAL 
COMPRISED IN FOUR BOOKS. 
THE SCIENCE OF NUMBERS REDUCED TO ITS LAST ANALYSIS. 


SERIES. 


Mental and Written Arithmetic Successfully Combined in Each Book of the Series. 
BY SHELTON P. SANFORD, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia. 


I. FIRST LESSONS. 


IE io heccdsexaacees 


$o 35 | ae Be re a rr ee 
See, SE cshnciuc: sos ctdasensbaasat econ comes 


5° | 


** I think that Sanford’s Arithmetics are the best books on the subject ever published ; and I trust it will not be 
long before they will be introduced into every school in our State. In mv judgment they are the very perfection ot 
school-books ou arithmetic.”—Prorgssor B. MALLON, Suferintendent in the Public Schools of Atlanta. 


" Waiedaacsaies PHYSIJOLOG/ES. For Couieces, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIEs. 
BY CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. 


New SERIES. Op SERIES. 


First Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With 164 
lilustrations, 12mo, go cents. 

Second Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Iluman and Comparative. With 186 


Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene. By Mrs. E. P. Cutter. Hlustiated. 
12mo, 50cents, * 


5 . or’) Fire ° , ate , Whee} , 
liustratiOns. ° amo, $s so. Cutter’s First B 0k on Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. Illustrated. 12mo, 80 cents. 


New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, Human and Comparative. With 194 Illustra- 
tions. 1 60. : 


Cutter’s Anatomy, 
With Questions, 60 pages additional, $1 70. 


Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Illustrated. 


12mo, &: 7o 


*..* Accompanied by a Series of Anatomical Charts. 


NET’S MATHEMATICAL 
BY PROF. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Ap- 
pendices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student, and an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry. By Wm. Chauvenet, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in Washington University, St. 
Louis. t2mo, extra cloth, $2. 


C HAUVE SEARLES. 


| A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares , 
or, The Application of the Theory of Probabi ities in 
the Combination of Ooservations. From the autaor’s 
Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. By 
Wm. Chauvenet. Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Washington University, St. Louis. 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. y 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Chauvenet. New and Revised Edition. 

$1 75. 


‘“It is the only geometrical text-book which is based 
on true principles.”-—C. H. Jupson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- 
dina. 


By Wm 


8vo, cloth, 


ta” For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent to any address, carriage free, upon 
receipt of the price by the Publishers. Books for examination and introduction at special rates. 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


ws wii _ | 

ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECH- | 

nology. Entrance Examinations June 2 and 3, 

and Oct. 1 and 2. For Catalogue, recent en- 

trance examination papers, or further information, apply 
tu Prot. SamugrL KNeELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass, 


Ww 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 648, price $7 50. 


LIAMS COLLEGE, 
BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 


Considered as 


A DIVINE GIFT 





The departments are all under charge of permanen 
Professors. 

More than $5,000 annually distributed among indigent 
students. 


For Catalogues or other information, address the 


President, 
P. A. CHADBOURNE, 


Edited by 
Rev. Wittiam Denton, M.A., 
Author of ‘Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles.’ 
Post free on receipt of price 
POTT, YOUNG & CO.,, 


Cooper Union, New York. 


March, 1873. 
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URLINGTON COLLEGE, N. F. 


Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, D.D., President, | : 
‘ ‘ae rr are oO 
The location is healthy and accessible. The course of | A R E OLD ENGRAVINGS. 
study is complete and thorough. Students received at | ti vine. atom magsovings, Etchings, Mezzo- 
any time. Terms, $450 per annum. No extras. For ad- 5 eet Bookbinding. + a agate dlaaimaaaiiieassiaaa 
mission apply to the Rector. | Get prices before buying elsewhere. 


Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D. FREDERICK KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street. 


Y ios GRACE OF THE MINISTRY | 


of Uninterrupted Transmission and Twofold Character,* | 


! original 
| merits of Smith’s Pible Dictionary 
| with, the best book of its kind in our language is 


| 


BETTER THAN THE BEST. 
This American edition is an improvement upon the 
* There cannot well be two opinions about the 
What was, to begin 
now 
still better.”"—/’ra/e D. Hitchcock. 


ssur Roswell 


THAT LIBRARY IN ITSELF, THE 
oo 7 BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
The Unabridged. Enlarged, and Corrected 


Edition of 


Dr. Wiurt 


DICTIONARY 


am. Shutu's 


OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History 


In four volumes. §vo, pp 67, With 596 illustrations 


edited by Profess-r Horatio Barcu Hackegrr and Erna 
Aprporr, LL.D 
The original English Edition reproduced w 
mutilations text and illustration complete, with ma i 
textual errors corrected, and important additions mace 
under the direciion of the tWo MosT COMPRIENT wi 


in America 


Prices 


In cloth, bevelled edges, strongly bound 


AND Sryes. 


In full sheep 
In half morocco 
In half calf, extra 


In full calf... 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
The RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


TH E 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


CATHOLIC WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


NUMBER 
EADY. 


APRIL 
NOW R 
CONTENTS : 

I. PUBLIC CHARITIES, 


Il. DANTE’S PURGATORIO, 
Ill. THE RUSSIAN IDEA. 
IV. THE VIRGIN MARY TO CHRIST ON THE 
CROSS. 
V. POET AND MARTYR. 
VI. SOMETHING ABOUT LACE. 
VII. ANTIQUITIES OF THE LAW, 
VILL. JOSEPH IN EGYPT A TYPE OF CHRIST, 
IX. MADAME AGNES. 
X. HOME EDUCATION. 
XI. THE PICTURE OF THE RIVIERE QUELLE, 
XII. THE RECORDS OF A RUIN. 
XIII. AN ABUSE OF DIPLOMATIC AUTHORITY 
XIV. A LEGEND OF ST. MARTIN, 
XV. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD has just entered on its 
Seventeenth Volume, and has the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
CATHOLIC MAGAZINE IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Each number contains 144 pages octavo, making two 
large volumes of 1,728 pages in the year, and containing 
Criticisms, Stories, Sketches, Biographies, etc., 
giving the reader a variety of excellent reading matter 
not to be found in any other Magazine. 

te Now is the time to subscribe, asa NEW VOL- 
UME begins with the APRIL NUMBER, 

For sale by ail 


etc. 


Single copies, 50 cents; $5 per year. 
Newsdealers. 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
LAWRENCE KEI!IOE, General Agent, 
No, o Warren Street. 














the U. S, and Ca- 


SEC. GEBBIE bess 
D has been ¢ppointed Agent for 
f the Scientific and Mechanical Publica- 


nada of 
fE. & F. N. Spon, of and will forward 


son receipt of reques 


tions ¢ London, 


Catalozue 
et, Philadelphia. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. English revised edition, with 
Maps and Illustrations. ro vols, $30. 


Chambers’s Miscellanies. 20 vols. bound in ro, new 
edition, $10. 

Encyclopzedia of English Poetry. 2 vols., $3 

Spon's Dictionary of Mechanics. 6 vols.. $30. 

Spooner's Dictionary of the Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8vo0, $ro. 


$2 -0 


Bariholomew’s Library Atlas. $2 50. 


North American Sylva. Michaux and Nuttall. 5 vols. 
half morocco, $60. 

Audubon’'s Quadrupeds and Birds of North America. 11 
vols. half morocco, elegant copy, $200. 

Schoolcralt's North American Indians. 5 vols. half mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $35. 

One Set Pacific R. R. Survey. 13 vols., illustrated 
(scarce), $35. 

One set the Nation from commencement to 1873. 15 
vols., half morocco, $45. 

Gilray’s Complete Works. 3 vols., including suppressed 

plates. Elegant copy, half morocco, folio, $100. 


Rabelais of Rabelais. The new folio edition, 2 vols, 


illustrated by Doré, just published, $80; the English 


translation, r2mo, illustrated by Doré, $3. 
(7 Send for catalogue. 
GEO. GEBBIE, Publisher, 
730 Sansom Street, Philade!phia. 
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OUR WORLD 
SERIES OF GEOGRAPHTES. 
Two Books. 


Complete tr 


OER WORLD, No. 1.3; or, Second 


Series of Lessons in Geography. By Mary L. Hall. 





Krea LOUTS AGASSIZ, LL.D., 


Professor of Zoology and Geology, Harvard University. 
SAMBRIDGE, January 1, 1873. 

My pear Sirs: I welcome * Our World,’ No. Il.,as a 

valuable contribution to the modern method of teaching 

geography. It is a very commendable and successful 


effort to add to the daily improving means of making | 
' 


geography more attractive in the school-room. 


From Ion. GEO. S HILLARD, LLD., 


My pear Sirs: I think Miss Hall’s work one of great | 


merit. 
tions that properly belong to it. It gives prominence to 
the facts, distinctions, and attributes which are perma- 
nent, and the work ot nature, and does not burden the 
memory with those dry details of political geography 
which are variable and accidental. 
Irom GEORGE B. EMERSON, LL.D. 
*Ge TLEMEN: I have never seen a school-bo: k which 
satisfied me more entirely. Its descriptions of regions 
and of states are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at 
once philosophical and picturesque, giving just what a 
child will rejoice to know and will easily remember. 
From Prof, A. P. PEABODY, D.D., 
Harvard University. 
CamBrincE, January 8, 1873. 

GentL_emen: I have examined Miss Hall's * Second 
Series of Lessons in Geography,’ and am prepared to 
pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execution, very 
tar superior to the school geographies previously in use. 
Its introduction would convert geograpliy from the driest 
and duliest of school-studies into one of constantly fresh 
and vivid interest. 


Halsey’s Historical Chart. 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses. 
Leighton’s Greek Lessons, Liddell & Scott’s Lexicons. 
Allen & Greenough’s, Madvig'’s & Alien’s Latin. 
White's Junior S:udent’s Latin Lexicon. 
Hudson’s & § raik’s Shakespeares, Pierce’s Tables. 
English of XIVih Century. 
NATIONAL Primary, Intermediate, and Fourth Music 
Rerders. 
NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, in 4 Serics, by Luther 
Whiting Mason, 
GINN BROTHERS, Boston and Chicago. 


It invests the study of Geography with the attrac- | 





THE PERKINS LIBRARY. 
N ADDITION TO THE VALU- 


ABLE BOOKS ABOVE ANNOUNCED may be 
further mentioned the First Four Folio Editions of 
Shakespeare’s Works, all pertect, and in very fine condi- 
tion—the Bible of 1537 (quite peitect), being the first edi- 
tion of the Scriptures printed in England—Cranmer's 
Bible of 1540—the Salisbury Missal, 1527. printed on vel- 
lum—Les Grandes lieures de Verard, 1488, printed on vel- 
lum, in old morocco binding—the Holy Gospels, in Latin, 
a most valuable MS. ofthe twelfth century—Horz B.V.M. 
ad usum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, a very beautiful MS. 
of the fifteenth centurv—Les Epitres et Evangiles, a 
l'usaige de Paris, an exquisite MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the Paintings of the best period of French Art— 
Gratiania Decreta, a most important Italian MS., with il- 
luminations of the highest class—Pontificale Romanum, 
a grand MS. of the fifteenth century, executed for the 
Bishop of ‘lournay, formerly in the Townley Collection 
—Romance of the Lite of Christ, a most precious MS. in 
Latin Verse, but of English execution, with 150 drawings 
of tue thirteenth century—Chronique de la Boucachar- 
dine, a French MS. of the fifteenth century, richly illumi- 
nated—Le Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine, par Guillaume 
de Guileville, MS. of the fifteenth century, with 100 large 
Miniature Paintings—Le Doctrinal Morale, a MS. exe- 
cuted at Bruges in 1427, and containing 19 Miniatures of 
the greatest value and ariistic merit—Vie de St. Denis, 
trom the Collection of Marie de Medici— a most exquisite 
MS. by Nicholas Jarry, from the Le Tellier Collection— 
a splendid Set of the Auctores Classici ad usum Delphini, 
in old red morocco, with arms on the sides (including the 
rare volumes)—Gower’'s Contessio Amantis, printed by 
Caxton—Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by Caxton, 
quite perfect—Vitas Patrum, printed by Wynken de 
Worde, a magnificent copy—the Life of King Arthur, 
rinted by Copland, a very fine copy—The Ship of the 
*ools, printed by R. Pynson, a very fine copy—a fine and 
perfect Copy of Purchas’s Pilgrims—Froissart’s Chron- 
icles, by Pynson and Middleton, a beautiful copy—Has- 
ted’s History of Kent. 4 vols.—Sur'ees’s His‘ory of Dur- 
ham, large paper—Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, large 
paper—Dugdale’s Baronage, large age prod 
Monasticon, large paper—Dr. Dibdin’s Works, on large 
paper ; besides a great variety of other Books of equal 
and greater importance. 


ene TEN PER CENT. LOANS 


BURNHAM, McKINLEY & CO., 
Counsellors-at-Law and Loan Brokers, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL 
Money loaned on improved farms in Central Illinois at 
ten per cent., semi-annual interest. Have been twelve 

years in the business. Send for circular. 
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OF 


AN INDISPENSABLE MANUAL OF REFERENCE. 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


CONTAINING 


Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Myth- 
ologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. 


Complete in one volume, 


Beautifully and clearly printed on fine paper. 


BY J. THOMAS A.M., M.D. 


Imperial 8vo, 2345 pages, sheep, $15 ; 


half-Turkey, $17 ; half-calf, $18. 


Printed on heavier paper and bound in two volumes imperial 8vo, price per vol.: Fine cloth, $11 ; sheep, $12 ; 


half-Turkey, $13 50; half-calf, $15. 


This invaluable work embraces the following peculiar features in an eminent degree : 


I. GRE. 
HENSIVE 


ORTHOGRAPHY, TLV. 


“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, according to the unanimous opinion of dis- 
tinguished scholars, is the best wark of the kind ever published.”—/Az/a. Ledger. 


“The most comprehensive and valuable work of the kind that has ever been at- 
An invaluable convenience.’’—Soston Ev. 


tempted. 


‘The most valuable contribution to lexicography in the English tongue.” —Cincix- 


nati Chronicle. 


‘* No other work of the kind will compare with it.”—Chicago Advance. 


** An admirable work.”—N. ¥. /nadependent. 


17 COMPLETENESS AND CONCISENESS IN THE 
ACCOUNTS OF ALL THE MORE INTERESTING SUBFECTS OF MYTHOLOGY. 
THE ACCURATE PRONUNCIATION OF THE NAMES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Telegraph. 


Traveller. 


—N. Y. Ev. Post. 





SKETCHES. 





IIT, SUCCINCT BUT COMPRE- 
Ml. A LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 


V. FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 
‘* The most satisfactory work of reference ever issued from the press.” —Fhs/a, Ev. 


‘* This work presents a very wide range of treatment, great compactness and per- 
spicuity, wonderful accuracy, and @ typographical execution that is absolutely perfect.” 


“Its plan is admirable.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘“‘ Nothing of the kind is extant so peculiarly adapted to the wants of the student, 
scholar, and general reader.”"—S¢. Louis Times. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 715 anp 717 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


YOUNG FOURNALIST AND 

Magazinist connected with the Metropolitan 

press is willing to relieve a literary man or lec- 
turer of his drudgery. References. Address ** Abstract,’ 
Nation Office. 





YALE GRADUATE IN NEW 


York desires Pupils now and for the next (Col 

lege) Year. Re‘terences by permi-sion: Presi- 
dent Porter, John Taylor Johnston, 119 Liberty St., New 
York. Address H, E. K., Box 23, Nation office. 


OR SALE.—A Complete File of the 


Nation, unbound, but in good condition, Ad- 
dress, J. Ws Wing Box 74, Westminster, Md, 


Nive ST ~ SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ARBER’S CRITICAL SPELLER. 
Paper, 20 cts. By A. L. Barber, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

The Student's own Hand-book of Orthography, Defi- 
nitions, and Sentences, consisting of Written Exercises 
in the proper spelling, meaning, and use of words. Sim- 
ple, Natural, Objective, Effective. 


fror: SOMS LOGICAL BOOKKEEP- 


ing. By E.G. Folsom, Proprietor of the Albany 
B. and S. Colleges. Half-roan or full cloth, $2. 


1 set Blanks for rst working, 3 books........... .. 75 
a - - - Ween hx itosecaes $1 25 
* Auxiliary Blanks, 4 books ..............cec08 2325 

PD WO cocncncsccndcansntensansaxe 25 


A new exposition of the Theory and Practice of double 
entry bookkeeping, based in value as being of two 
primary classes, commercial and ideal, and reducing all 
their exchanges to nine equations and thirteen results. 
Illustrated by examples and memoranda for students and 
business men. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New York and a 


EORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Have now ready 


A New and Cheap Edition, complete in one volume, 


OF 


|\JEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 
™ BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of ‘ Walks in Rome.’ 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price $s. 


**A book which will cause every right-minded reader 
to feel not only the happier, but the better. It contains 
the record and monument of features that are among the 
noblest, the truest, the most beautiful, the most elevating 
of English home life.’’—Conservative. 





Also now ready. 
THIRD AMERICAN EDITION 


OF 


WALKS IN ROME. 
BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Crown 8vo, 710 pp., extra Etruscan cloth, price $3 so. 


“*It is the most complete monograph for the traveller 
that has, we think, ever been published. It is a cyclo- 
pzedia on the sights of Rome; it is of interest to those 
who are going and to those who have returned ; to the 
one as ‘guide, philosopher, and friend ’—and now that it 
is written, no sight-seer should go to Rome without it— 
to the other as memento ; but it is, further than this, so 
generally interesting that few will find it other than de- 
lightful reading.”—L£vening Mail. 





LY} ZOOD ON BRIDGES. ROOFS. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, 


Publish 
| TREATISE ON THE THEORY 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES AND ROOFS 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. 
By Dr Votson Woop, 


Professor in Stevens Institute of Technology. This 
work is designed as a Text-Book and for practical 
use. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


They have recently published by the same author, 


A TREATISE ON THE RESIST- 
ANCE OF MATERIAL, 


And an Appendix on the Preservation of Timber. 
By Dr Vo.tson Woop, 


late Professor of Engineering, University of Michigan. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
This work is used as a Text-Book in Iowa University, 


Iowa Agricultural College, Illinois Industrial University, 
Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven; Cooper Insti- 


; students 


—= ——— 


SPECIAL . vorn “ES. 


7ANTED, as Assistant in an Archi- 

tect’s Office, a Boy or Young man who desires 

to werk his way up. Every tacilitv in the 

Study of perspective and free-hand drawing offered to 


Enquire of * Architect,” office ot the Nasion. 


TEACHER, for many years Professor 


in a State Institution, goes next summer with his 
family to (South) Germany, tor the education of 


his children. Would like to take charge of a very fimited 


number of Pupils. They will find a home in the no blest 
sense. F he articulars as to expense, etc., address ** Pro- 
fessor N. .’ Nation Office. 


Pubiished and for Sale by CHARLES DESILVER, 

No, 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and by 

Rooksellers generally throughout the Union and the 
Canadas. 

De rh po Illustrated Catalogues furnished on epp'ica- 


tion, and any book sent by mail, postaye paid, on receipt of 
the advertised price. 


INTERLINEAR SERIES OF CLASSICS, consisting of 


— NDARD SCHOOL-BOOCKS 
~ 


| Virgil, Cwsar. Cicero, Hors ce, Sallust, Gvid, Juvenal, Livy, 


~ the same plan 
| cL 


1lano, halt turkey,e ach» 

NENOPHON'S BASIS, HOMERS ILIAD, AND 
Gospel ot st. dohn, mo, ba tturkey, each $2 

To be followe d by Schoo! Editionso t other C! ass! ec Writers 





| LARKE’S PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE LATIN 
| Grammer, adapted to the Lnter!teear Serres of Classtes, aud 
to all other Systems. 1 vol. royal 12mo, half turkey morocco, 


tute, New York; Polytechnic College, Brooklyn ; Uni- | 


versity of Michigan, and other institutions. 

Copies of the above work will be sent to Professors 
for examination with reference to introduction, at half 
price. 

J. W. & SON’S General Classified Scientific Catalogue 
just out. Will be mailed to any address, free. 





TO PERSONS ABOUT TO TRAVEL 


We commend the admirable 


I IT AND-BOOK OF LEGENDARY 


ND 


MYTHOLOGICAL ART. 


By Ciara Ersking CLEMENT. 


With one hundred and eighty Illustrations and Camplete 
Indexes. In one volume crown 8vo, $3 25. 

Of which Eugene Benson, in the Ga/a-ry, says : 

** All that wé need to explain, the stories illustrated or 
the persons represented in the pictures and statues of the 
churches and galleries of Europe, may be found in Mrs. 
Clement's book, which ought to be known to a large 
public. 





In Press, soon to be Issued : 
EDITION FOR 1873 OF 
SATCHEL GUIDE FOR VA- 
CATION TOURISTS IN 
EUROPE. 
In full Roan flexible. 


This excellent guide-book is rendered more complete 
by a special account of Vienna and new trips in Austria 
and Italy. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, . 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, 


New YOrK. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Af**- GILDERSLEE ] E. 
A New NOovEL. 
BY JOHN S. SAUZADE. 


12M0, pp. 379, price $r 75. 





PUBLISHED BY 
G. W. CARLETON & CO,, 
Madison Square. 


$1 50 

SARGENT tf ole peng SPEAKER, Vy Epes Sargent 
For declamationin Schow is, Colleges,ete. Inene vol. crown 
8vo, half-roan birding, $2 

SARGENT'S INTERMEDIATE ony a SPE AN 
ER. 1 vol. roval t2mo, halt turkey moronce: 

SARGENT S PRIMARY STANDARD NPR AKER 1 vo) 
18mo, halt roan, OO ce 

WANES( A'S FRENCH GRAMMAR or, The Serial and 
Oral Meth dof Teaching Languages, adapted to the Frepeh. 
He if-turkey, #150, 

LORD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Anew 
History of the United stat: s, forthe vse of schools, by John 
Lord. LL D_ 12mo, halfemorocen, $1 3 


LORD'S MODERN HISTORY. trom the time of Luther 
to the Fall of Na oleon, For the use of schools and col- 
leges. By John Lord. LL.D 8vo, a morocco, 82 25 


SUMMARY OF HISTORY, signed to accompany 
Lord’s Modern History. By Ida » Wi itcomb. 1 vol, 12me, 
cloth. 60 cents 

Guys AST RONOMY-AND KEITH ON THE GLOBES. 
ae froan, $12 

JOHNSTON. S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edition, 
half-roan, ® 35. 

JOHNSTON'S PRIMARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1 vol., copions'y flustrated. half oan, sO cents 
JOHNSTON'S TU RNER'S CHE MISTRY. New edition, 
half-turkey, #2 50 

JOHNSTON'S TURNERS ELEME ¥ TS OF CHEMIS 
TKY. New edition, haifmoroceo $1! 


’ TEACHERS AND 
OFFICERS. 





SCHOOL 


McElrath's * Dictionary ef Words and 
Phrases used tn Commerce, with Explanatory 
and Practical Remarks,’ is the only work of 
the kind published in the English Language 
in such form as to render it available for 
ordinary book-buyers. . 

It zs designed to be a Standard Work of 
Reference, and contains much information of 
practical value not to be found in other Dic 
tionartes. Itsvalue is permanent, and tt ought 
to be placed in every Schooiroom and Library. 

Where library funds are not provided, a 
slight effort among intelligent and liberal 


| Patrons well secure the means to purchase a 





copy for the school. 

Vou can obtain it through the bookseller, or 
direct from the publishers by remitting post- 
office money-order or draft on New York. 

We will send the book by mail, iid 
on receipt of six dollars (86). 

The book zs bound in Half Russia, which t% 
the best and most durable leather, and the 
cheapest in the end. 

We solicit your early orders for the work, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


678 Breadway, New York. 





owe 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Marcon 24, 187: 

ry, TLE week closes with an easy money market, the last quotations being 
| from vy and interest down to 4 per cent. perannum. Itis probable that 
the banks have been selling some of the Government bonds which they hold 
in their loan account. Exchange was neglected and unusually dull, even 
for Saturday. Prime sixty-day sterling is quoted at 1077, to 103. The 
Treasury has withdrawn about $300,000 of the extra greenbacks. 

The legislative examination into the affairs oi the Erie Rai!road reveals 
strange accounts of the doings of the Dix-Sickles combination at the time 
of Gould’s surrender. It is stated that Gould himself brought about the 
re-election of the directors who came into power on the day previous to his 
defeat, and those who then resigned were purchased for the following 
sums: Lane received $67,500 ; Thompson, $67,500 ; Simons, $50,000; Archer, 
$40,000; Hilton, $25,000; Otis, $25,000. Gould’s consideration was the 
well-known confirmation of a release of claims held against him. A few 
days before the election of the 9th July, 1872, the Erie directors put into 
the hands of Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt consolidated bonds, the proceeds 
of which were $6,080,000. On account of these bonds, Bischoffsheim had 
paid to the Erie Company something over $4,900,000, leaving a heavy bal- 
ance still due. Besides, the firm had charged a commission of 2*4 per cent. 
One of the witnesses exhibited photographs of vouchers and receipts which 
showed that large sums of money had been paid to Sickles, Crouch, Sharpe, 
and others. Among these vouchers was one for $35,000 expended for hotel 
bills of Gen. Sickles and his retinue. 

The verdict in the case of David Scull vs. The Kensington Bank of 
Pennsylvania is of great importance as bearing on the responsibility of banks 
for special deposits. The plaintiff had been for thirty years a depositor in 
the bank, and, by permission of the cashier, had left a tin box containing 
bonds in the vault for safe keeping. He paid nothing for the privilege. The 
bank was robbed, and the plaintiff sought to recover on the ground that the 
bank had not used due diligence to secure the place. The jury returned a 
verdict for plaintiff for $37,000, the value of the bonds with interest. 

Financial circles have been somewhat disturbed during the week by the 
discovery of forged certificates of Wabash and Fort Wayne stocks. These 
were happily detected before they had circulated to any great extent, and 
were traced to Oddie & Austin, stock brokers, by whom they had been 
pledged as collaterals. Mr. Austin has absconded. The loss is not believed 
to exceed $40,000. 

The failure of the Bull's Head Bank, now in the hands of the United 
States Marshal, pending bankruptcy proceedings—an old State bank up- 
town—has occurred through defalcations. Its books and accounts have been 
found mutilated and partly destroyed, and no definite information has yet 
pe en furnished to the public. The last quarterly statement of the bank, Dec. 

, 1872, was as follows: capital, $200,000; surplus, $85,200; circulation, 
ponfons deposits, $1,078,000; unpaid dividends, $2,600; loans, $1,116,800; 
stocks, $30,700 ; real estate, $61,100 ; due from banks, $83,000 ; specie, $6,000 ; 
legal tenders, $72,200; overdrafts, $2,700. Last year a dividend of sixteen 
per cent. was paid to the stockholders, and the stock has lately been quoted 
at 180. The bank cleared through the Metropolitan National, but this latter 
has escaped without loss. 

The following is a comparison of the bank figures for the past two 
weeks; this statement including all the banks in the Clearing-House, State 
and National : 








March 15. March 22. Differences. 
natn acs car vaekeaense epee! $27%,028.600 — $275,198.800 Dec. $2,829,800 
Specie SahOUCSSCSS* nseuenncusenseceneene 16 946,700 17.472 300 Inc. 525,600 
ee emanate 27.610,400 27,6'3.600 Inc. 3,200 
Deposits wie Seuedecouacenecnes «eee. ae 194,623,500 trec. 1,471,900 
Legal CORR Cent -. «-. 98,715,500 38,404,200 Dec. 411,300 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 








March 15 March 22. Differences. 
utdiecedawedss uevdeseieka exneen $16,946 700 $17.472.300 Inc. $525,600 
RD cait sadn asdanserccdacuentad 38,715,500 38,304,200 Dec. — 411,300 
is oirstadnccsnsncciavéccsenal 55,662,200 $55,776,500 Inc. $114,300 
I intb 0s. thts aciweddnabuenneane 27,610,400 27,613,600 Inc. 8,20) 
PIED Cink kKds Sneceehsckecsescennceen 196,095,400 194,623,500 Dec. 1,471,900 
Bac oe kcccsnscésccccegpacd $223, 705,800 $222,237.100 Dec. $1,468,700 
25 per cent. reperve............. , 55,926 450 55,559 275 
Deficiency in legal reserve.............. <U4,250 
Excess over legal reeerve... ......... 217,225 Ine. 481,475 


The following statement separates the National from the State banks: 


National. State. Total. 
Ce BN dy vd te fen Sees $237. 727,300 $37,471,500 $275, 198,800 
sd. pntns nbinnedsycdangesueebeaenebens 15,394.800 2,077,500 17,.472.300 
Legal G4 |. devel te Cheon euuwacus 34,518.900 3,785,300 38,304,200 
Net Deposits... . ian anewenaaie 168,151,500 26, 472 000 194,623,500 
Circuiation..... errr es eee 27,570,600 43,000 27,612,600 








An analysis shows that the National banks have $983,175 above the 25 
per cent. requirement, against $1,050,550 last week, and that the State 
banks, which are not required by Jaw to keep on hand 25 per cent. reserve, 
are this week $765,950 below the 25 per cent. line, against $1,314,200 last 
week. 

This week’s stock market has been dull. The decision of Judge Shepley, 
of the United States Circuit Court in Boston, refusing to grant an in- 
junction restraining the holders of what are known as the “ Berdell” bonds 
of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railread Company frem foreclosirg the 
mortgage, had a disastrous effect upon the shares, which at once declined. 
Whatever claim to intrinsic value has been put forth from time to time for 
this stock has been based upon the belief that the mortgage could not be 
foreclosed, and that a reorganization, with the intention of destroying the 
shares and making a new issue of securities, was impossible. At present, 
then, there would seem to be vo real value left in the old shares, and in a 
short time they must take their place amongst the things of the past, or be 
left, like Mariposa mining stock, with a merc nominal quotable price. 

Rumor has been correct as to the consolidation of the different telegraph 
companies ‘outside of the Western Union, and there will thus be a for- 
midable opposition to the last, and managed, moreover, by its present rulers. 
It appears these persons sold out their stock in the much-watered Western 
Union, after having carried it since the price was between 35 and 40, and, 
in the present situation, they have no chance of re-election. Unwilling to 
buy back the stock thus sold at its present price—knowing that to be far 
above the actual value—they threaten to organize the opposition. From 
all this the community will be the gainer, at least temporarily, by the lower 
competitive rates on messages, and, with the great experience of the man- 
agers of the Western Union, there is no good reason why, in their new 
role, this public advantage from the coming enterprise should not be perma- 
nent. 

Pacific Mail is again in a distressed condition, if that can be supposed 
to be indicated by market quotations of its shares. The stock is a dead load 
to carry, being entirely unavailable as security for loans; and the parties 
engaged in supporting the price are finding this out to their cost. ‘The Com- 
pany, which for years has taken no notice of progress, snapped its fingers 
at rivalry, squandered its subsidies and resources, frittered away its capital 
in useless assets (having only lately bought, from a defeated lobbyist, a fleet 
of old side-wheel wooden tubs lying idle in the Pacific), will soon be met in 
the trade between California, Japan, and China by a formidable rival—the 
new English Serew Steam Company, which is preparing its ships for the 
route, and will commence the trips during this year. If with a close mon- 
opoly and a Government subsidy the Pacific Mail does so ill, the appearance 
of such a competitor will not improve its condition. 

In investment shares Chicago and Alton has been quite a feature, the 
price advancing to 113, owing, it is thought, to a contemplated early division 
of bonds and stock at a low rate among shareholders. This division is to 
represent money expended by the Company on some of its branch roads. In 
what manner the division is to be made we have no definite knowledge, but 
think it not unlikely it will be in shares at a price so low as to make a hand- 
some dividend to stockholders, and at the same time supply the road with a 
little ready cash. It is rumored that the Panama Railroad Company will 
also make a stock dividend, doubling their capital, on which they will here- 
after pay eight per cent. dividends. The prosperity of this Company is such 
that a cash balance of $900,000 is left on hand after the payment of the pre- 
sent quarterly dividend. It is understood that the Harlem Railroad will 
soon be leased in perpetuity to the New York Central, which last will 
guarantee eight per cent. dividends on the stock. 

The fellowing shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending March 22, 1873: 











|Monday. | Tuesday. Wed'day.|hursday| Friday. |Saturday. Sales Sh's 
N Y.C.& H. R.. 100% ....) OO 101% 100% 10136 |100%4 105 O16 10034 100% '1005 101 O14) 67,800 
Lake Shore.. .| 98% 9X 94% Wy) 93K 93° 93% 935) os 104,500 
Bie. co. cc cceesnses CHG $55, GIN 65s mie Gt 63% eX gi GX 61ie) % | 103,300 
MMs, BEcevccnschonse 76 7 Wk Teta ee. peét De . sncdbobededeecns 
Union Pacific awe 88% 34%) 313% 35 | 314 84K 3456 34° 344 ai, 344 ii 23,400 
CGR. BW, Wecsieseschesiccuecdl EE Sekai Vcncaciatenal $2 80 | 8 900 
Do. pid...' 88% 8914) FES BS 8734 s4| 98% 8B 88% B54! 884 weal 2,100 
N.J Central...... | 104% 104 1044 108% Pty 108% 104° 10344 1084/1034...) 300 
Kock Island.......|114% Vi5X 114% 11536) 11456 11536 )/114 114 1104 114%! sx 115i! 22,600 
Mil. & St. Paui....| 85% 565% 56iq 57% 56% 57%) 56 Saig| 58 25% 56g] 56ig 565% 25,100 
Di Pid.| 75% TI) TW W6hg T6'g THI4| VIG 16x 3% ce 3,100 
Wabash........0+-, | 73% Td | 3X al js 435| 7256 | Fx 72% 3 6,300 
D. L. & Western ../1015 102 101%. ,;|t01 101 11 10 100% ah 1,200 
B. H. & Erie....... | 6% TK) 6% "aig" oe "8% 5%| 4% 4%) 456 4%) 59.400 
YT “exmaee ney 454% 45%) 4514 45%) 45% 45% ix 4535) 4434 45i4| 4516 453 | 43,500 
Cees occa | 4034 41 | 10% 4034) 3914 4034) S940 | B75 —B914| 9814 8934) 24.100 
. A” Seeetonee | *5%5 86%! BIg $65] P6i6 tex 8614 86%| 86% 8734 si 87%! 166.600 
Pacific Mal’....... 565 58% 57 57%| 56% 57%1 55% f6%| 53% 56%' 53'4 554+ 165,600 





The Government list is strong, with arise in the sixes of ’81, and a sudden 
advance in the new fives to 1137s. The currency sixes improved to 1137 
under the relaxation in money. 
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